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Education in Germany Today 


LAWRENCE W. PRAKKEN 


— 


U ERMAN education has had to 
|change its course radically three 
times in the last 30 years. It has 
never had so little with which to 
work as in its present task follow- 
ing the destruction of World War 
II. Teachers and pupils are under- 
fed, ill clothed, and inadequately 
housed. The fundamental tasks of 
securing food, shelter, and clothing 
supersede most other thoughts in 
the minds of German educators, 
| naking the task of educational re- 
B}.orm doubly difficult. Yet some 
_) progress, though regrettably little, 
f|is being made in the attempt to 
»\thange over the authoritarian and 
class educational system of Ger- 
fm many to one based on democratic 
§ | principles. 

+| The German educational system 
j\is as complicated as a railway time- 
table. All pupils start out on the 
elementary level in the four-year 
Grundschule, but at the fifth year 
the splitting up into various cur- 
ticulums and types of schools be- 
gins and is further complicated by 
another series of split-ups at the 
end of the eighth year when work 
in the elementary school or Volks- 
Bschule is completed. At the present 
time about 75 percent of all pupils 
mcease their formal education when 
‘they complete the elementary school 











At the invitation of the War De- 
partment, Lawrence W. Prakken, 
Editor of the EDUCATION DIGEsT, 
was a member of a party of 12 
editors and publishers, 10 of whom 
were newspapermen, which visited 
Germany and Austria for a month 
this summer to observe at first hand 
the problems faced by our occupa- 
tion forces. Mr. Prakken repre- 
sented the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation and made a special study of 
education in the American zone 
of Germany. Military government 
policy and program will be dis- 


cussed in an article next month. 





at the fourteenth year of age. About 
10 percent attend several types of 
academic high schools which pre- 
pare for admission to the universi- 
ties and the remaining 15 percent 
go to various types of vocational 
schools, most of which are on a 
continuation or part-time basis. 
One of the objectives of educa- 
tional reform is to change this 
multi-track system, which confines 
secondary education to a few, into 
a single-track system which would 
make general secondary education 
available to all. 

There are about two and a 
quarter million children of school 
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age, 6 to 18, in the American zone 
of Germany. At present there are 
about 32,000 teachers. The Educa- 
tion and Religious Affairs Branch 
of U. S. military government with 
a complement of 55 professional 
American educators has the respon- 
sibility for supervising the educa- 
tional program. This staff is divided 
between the headquarters for our 
military government in Berlin and 
the capitals of each of the three 
states or /aender in our zone. 
Responsibility for administration 
of German education now rests 
with the governments of the vari- 
ous states. U. S. officials supervise 
the state ministries of education to 
see that the policies of our military 
government are carried out. They 
also assist the German officials. 
The Germans face a difficult 
problem, to put it mildly, in re- 
building their educational system. 
Lack of qualified personnel is one 
of the most pressing difficulties. 
Seventy percent of former teachers 
have been denied teaching licenses 
by the German denazification courts 
because of political activity under 
Hitler. This great void has had to 
be filled by inexperienced and in- 
adequately trained teachers. For in- 
stance, the Hessian Ministry of 
Education reported in March that 
33 percent of the elementary-school 
teachers were untrained and 14 
percent were over 60 years of age. 
Remarkable strides have been made 
in the training of new teachers on 
an accelerated basis under the aegis 
of the Education and Religious 
Affairs Branch of our military gov- 


ernment. To date 14,000 new teach-| 
ers have been given some type of 
training, and this fall another 5,000 
will enter German classrooms. 
Teacher training for all except 
the academic secondary schools is 
carried on in special institutes 
which prospective teachers enter on 
graduation from the eight-year 
elementary school. The course at 
present is but five years in length. 
Numerous short courses are being 
offered and even the German uni- 
versities are beginning to cooperate 
in teacher training at the elementary 
level. The University of Munich 
offered an experimental short 
course in teacher training during 
the summer months and also set up 
graduate courses in education for 





members of the faculties of the 
during} 


teacher-training institutes 
the summer, as did the University 
of Erlangen. This is a radical de- 
parture for German universities, 
which have always spurned the 
offering of courses in education. 

Teachers in 
schools are university trained in 
subject-matter fields only. There is 
only one chair of pedagogy in all 
the 18 universities in the American | 
zone. That is at Heidelberg, and it| 
is not occupied. Educational re- 
search is unknown in German uni- 
versities so that educational method 
is much behind the times. 

Because of the lack of teachers, 
classroom loads are high, averaging 
70 to 80 pupils per teacher. Teach- 
ing is a formidable task with such 
large numbers in classes and with 
food supplies at a minimum. Ger- 








academic high} 
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mans are supposed to get 1550 
calories a day but they are fortunate 
if they can buy a thousand through 
regular food distribution channels, 
especially in the large cities. 

Many schools, particularly in the 
cities, have been seriously dam- 
aged or completely destroyed. 
Those buildings which are usable 
house two or three shifts of stu- 
dents. One gymnasium which I 
visited in Munich had three differ- 
ent schools, as well as a number of 
municipal offices, operating in the 
same building. Building materials 
are almost impossible to secure so 
reconstruction is going on at a 
snail’s pace. One teacher-training 
institute admitted only students 
who could bring a pane of glass 
with their other credentials. The 
building was soon reglazed. At sev- 
eral universities students must 
spend six months at helping to re- 
construct university buildings be- 
fore they are admitted to classes. 

Classes are held wherever facili- 


| ties are available. One elementary 


school I visited was conducted in 
an air-raid bunker which had no 
windows, of course. The corridors 
leading to the dank and cramped 
classrooms were so dark that we 
had to light matches to see our 
way. 

German teaching methods leave 
much to be desired. The emphasis 
is on rote learning with the teacher 
expecting that his words will be 
given back verbatim by the pupil. 
There is little pupil discussion. 
Newer types of teaching aids such 
as radio and visuals are used to a 


very limited degree, partly because 
equipment is not available. Method- 
ology in general is antiquated and 
reflects the lack of educational re- 
search in Germany and of contact 
with that outside of the country. 
Indicative of the general attitude is 
the great furore in Bavaria regard- 
ing corporal punishment. The day 
I visited one Bavarian elementary 
school the pupils were returning 
ballots which had been distributed 
by the Bavarian ministry of educa- 
tion to poll parents on whether or 
not they approved of corporal pun- 
ishment by teachers. They did. 

A generality for which there 
seems to be much supporting evi- 
dence is that the Germans have a 
real talent for specialized education 
but that they do not understand 
general education in the sense that 
we know it in America. This aspect 
of personal development the Ger- 
mans expect will be learned outside 
of the classroom. At the secondary 
level both the vocational schools 
and the academic high schools have 
highly specialized curriculums. 
This program does not develop the 
well-informed or thoughtful or 
critical citizen of the type that is 
needed in Germany today. Rather 
there is produced a specialist who 
is docile and succumbs easily to the 
expression of authority from above. 
His inclination is to obey, not to 
question. His is not the thoughtful 
discipline of a mind accustomed to 
weighing facts and drawing conclu- 
sions after viewing evidence. Rather 
it is the discipline that arises out 
of blind obedience. 








How Do Good Habits of Thinking Begin? 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 






In Childhood Education 


= T should be obvious that 
good habits of thinking begin when 
one is very young and that it is 
impossible to point to a particular 
time and place where good habits 
of thinking commence. Thinking is 
an exceedingly complex process 
which has a slow growth. It is 
the result of many experiences in 
meeting new situations thought- 
fully. 

W hat is meant by good habits of 
thinking? — The following inter- 
pretations of thinking are some that 
are used by parents and teachers: 


1. A parent will say to a child who 
has been careless and impulsive, “Stop 
and think,” hoping thereby that he can 
persuade the child to ponder on the 
possible outcome of his act before he 
impulsively launches forth on it. The 
contrast is also made between the 
thinker who likes to ponder over issues 
and the doer who acts more or less 
impulsively. 

2. Teachers sometimes refer to a 
child as being thoughtful when they 
mean that he is longheaded and given 
to daydreaming and reverie. 

3. A child is called thoughtful who 
has many ideas, whose imagination is 
prolific, and who is fruitful with sug- 
gestions and proposals. 

4. A child may be considered thought- 
ful who has learned methodical ways 
of doing his tasks. 

5. Most parents and teachers con- 
sider a child thoughtful who ‘is inter- 
ested in books, in reading, and in 
studying. Indeed, so closely is power in 
thinking associated with books and 
studying that parents and teachers con- 
sider those skills of paramount impor- 








Percival M. Symonds is Professor 
of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Reported 
from Childhood Education, XXIII 
(March, 1947), 309-14. 








tance. Consequently, the skilful use of 
books often becomes the main goal of 
elementary instruction. 

6. A child is considered thoughtful 
who has repressed his emotional tre- 
sponses and does not act silly and 
frivolous, but approaches his problems 
earnestly and seriously. 

7. The curious, investigating, ex- 
ploring child is usually considered to be 
a thoughtful chiid. 

8. Alertness and attention to details 
are sometimes considered to be the 
prime characteristics of the thoughtful 
child. 

9. Some parents and teachers will 
equate good thinking with concentra- 
tion. The essence of good thinking in a 
child is the quality of persistence, of 
sticking to the task until is is com- 
pleted, of being dissatisfied until a 
working solution to a problem is 
reached, and of being able to resist 
distractions. 

10. Those with a social point of view 
see the essence of good thinking in the 
interest shown in controversial issues 
and the capacity to discuss them intelli- 
gently. 

11. Perhaps less frequently good 
thinking is equated with being argu- 
mentative, taking issue with the point 
of view of another person, and holding 
up one’s side in an argument. 

12. Still another meaning of good 
thinking is the tendency to believe only 
those generalizations which have been 
scientifically demonstrated as true, of 
which one has proven for himself by 
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adequate personal experience, and to 
resist accepting every new point of view 
which is proposed without sufficient 
evidence. 

13. And finally, good thinking may be 
defined as freedom from gullibility, 
from accepting everything that one 
reads, from being an easy prey to in- 
fluence by suggestion. 


In this article good thinking may 
be taken to mean all of these and 
possibly others. If it were necessary 
to attempt to define what is meant 
by good habits of thinking, it could 
be said that they consist of the 
habit of approaching difficult situa- 
tions by studying them, appreciat- 
ing the issues involved, estimating 
possible outcomes, and reaching a 
reasoned decision as a guide to 
action. 

Factors involved in the develop- 
ment of thinking. — Thinking de- 
pends on certain fundamental phys- 
ical factors which include not only 
good health, good nutrition, and 
physical vigor but also fine, well- 
adjusted sense organs. 

Much of thinking is determined 
by patterns of conduct established 
early in life, perhaps in the first 
two or three years. Coordinations 
of sense and motor adaptation 
through grasping objects give the 
child his first perceptions of form, 
position, and size which make the 
basic elements of later thinking. 
To the degree that these first per- 
ceptions are accurate and free from 
confusion, the growing child is 
forming a foundation for later ef- 
fective use of his mind. As he is 
able to sense likenesses and dif- 
ferences with increased accuracy 


and refinement, he is increasing his 
ability to make comparisons, to 
manipulate propositions, and to 
draw inferences. A child ordinarily 
makes these adjustments by his ex- 
periences in the home with its fur- 
niture, utensils, tools, etc. Nursery 
education should give attention to 
providing these experiences more 
surely and systematically. 

Another basic element in good 
thinking is an adequate stock of 
clearly formulated concepts. Lan- 
guage helps by providing names 
for concepts. Wise parents and 
teachers will make sure that a child 
becomes skilful in the use of words. 

All thinking depends on a back- 
ground of previous experience. The 
child who has had many and varied 
experiences has at least the ground- 
work on which effective thinking 
can be built. But he also must be 
helped to relate his experiences. 
One of the most important func- 
tions of the teacher in assisting the 
development of thinking is the 
pointing out of relationships. 

To be an effective thinker a child 
must be free from inhibition. This 
means that his parents and his 
teachers must not place unnecessary 
brakes and restrictions on his ten- 
dency to explore. They must not 
shunt him off from areas which 
they consider too dangerous or dif- 
ficult for him to experience. 

Good thinking involves an or- 
derly stock of concepts. Part of the 
task of education is to help chil- 
dren to arrange concepts in some 


‘orderly fashion. There is a tend- 


ency in schools today to decry 
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order, system, and classification, but 
a confused jumble of concepts and 
principles is not going to help a 
child become an orderly thinker. 

There are a number of habits 
which help to make thinking more 
effective. A thoughtful child has 
learned to approach a problem situ- 
ation with an inquiring problem 
attitude, to ask himself questions 
which enable him to analyze and 
see relationships in a difficult area. 
The thoughtful child insists on 
checking and verifying his results. 
Finally, the thoughtful child cares 
about the outcome. 

There are a number of skills 
which contribute to power in think- 
ing. In almost any field, skill with 
numbers aids in effective thinking. 
Language skills loom large in im- 
portance, and each of the many 
separate kinds of reading ability 
makes its own contribution in dif- 
ferent kinds of situations. 

Many individuals would consider 
skill in drawing inferences as the 
heart of the thinking process. How- 
ever, ability to draw correct infer- 
ences is an end product and de- 
pends on many habits and skills. 

Finally, effective thinking de- 
pends on a clearly outlined set of 
values. One must not only know 
how to estimate outcomes but also 
must become aware of what out- 
comes are of greater or less impor- 
tance. The home and school should 
also aid children in formulating 
and weighing values so that they 
know not only what outcomes to 
expect but also what outcomes they 
want, 


How parents and teachers may 
help. — Thinking is probably in 
large part a matter of identification. 
A child learns to use language by 
imitating the sounds made to him 
by his parents and siblings as they 
help him to communicate with 
them. Thinking in like manner is 
learned by a process of imitation 
through copying the thought pat- 
terns of those about him as a way 
of satisfying his needs and meeting 
his wishes. 

Thinking, however, is not nearly 
the open and easily observable proc- 
ess that language is. For this rea- 
son, in part, thinking develops 
more slowly and less surely than 
language. Parents would do well if 
they were to think out loud before 
their children. In general, children 
will adopt the pattern of thought 
set for them by their parents—the 
tendency to weigh issues, to con- 
sider the conclusions before acting, 
to demand evidence, etc. 

Children would also be helped 
by free discussion in the family and 
in the school and would get illus- 
trations of and practice in good 
thinking to the extent that parents 
and teachers are able to show 
leadership in these areas. 

Parents can prepare for thinking 
by providing their children with 
wide experiences. Children should 
be encouraged to think about prob- 
lems in their immediate environ- 
ment and about various issues as 
they arise in everyday activity. 

In line with our general knowl- 
edge concerning learning it will 
aid thinking if it can be made 
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pleasurable. A child should be 
praised for a well-considered an 
swer, a thoughtful attempt to meet 
a problem situation, and any effort 
to anticipate the outcomes of ac- 
tion. Parents should give encour- 
agement and assist the child against 
hasty generalizations, against draw- 
ing conclusions from contradictory 
or inconsistent evidence, or against 
permitting desire and prejudice to 
influence a decision. 

Children should be encouraged 
to ask questions. There comes a 
time in the life of every child— 
about the age of four—when he 
wishes to satisfy his curiosity con- 
cerning his place in the world 
about him, the relations between 
people and between himself and 
other people, and also where he 
came from and whither he is going. 
Even though inconvenienced, a 
child’s parents should respect a 
child’s questions and guard against 
repressing them or showing annoy- 
ance when they are too persistent. 

Parents should answer a child's 
questions in words that he can 
understand. Frequently when the 
child asks questions he is as con- 
cerned with his security in the 
world about him and particularly 
with those whom he loves as he is 
about having a full-fledged scien- 


tific answer. 


Children should be encouraged 
to think for themselves and to 
reach their own decisions about 
issues that concern them. Their 
thinking may be partial, inexact, 
childish, and immature; neverthe- 
less, it is their own thinking and 
to the extent that their efforts are 
appreciated and rewarded and good 
examples are given them to fol- 
low, their proficiency in thinking 
will grow. 

Many parents set themselves up 
as paragons of wisdom and make 
their children believe that they 
never make mistakes. It would help 
children to grow in thinking if 
they could realize that their own 
processes of thinking are of the 
same kind as their parents’ and that 
their parents make mistakes as they 
do. 

Parents must avoid asking a 
child to explain his behavior with 
the threat of punishment if the ex- 
planation is unsatisfactory. To re- 
quire a child to justify his deeds 
will force him to seek out accept- 
able, even if untrue, explanations 
and will encourage deceit and de- 
parture from reality. Instead of 
being able to focus his attention on 
the problems before him, he must 
direct his reasoning processes to 
meet the demands of persons who 
hold control over him. 


p mene southern states have to support one-third of 
their population in school, while only a fourth of the pop- 
ulation is in school in industrial states. 








In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


URING the teacher short- 
age, administrators have been all 
too happy to find any fairly capable 
teacher who will help them. The 
farseeing administrator, however, is 
keenly aware that now as never be- 
fore does he have an oppor- 
tunity to inject new life and blood 
into his staff. What is the precious 
magnet which will draw and hold 
the strong professional teacher? 
Letting the teacher being inter- 
viewed ask questions reveals the 
things about which she wishes first 
to secure information, thereby 
pointing out definite trends and 
patterns in the thinking, planning, 
and evaluating of different classes 
of teachers. 

Information desired by teachers 
rated as superior by their colleges 
and former administrators centers 
around four areas of interest which 
are listed in order of frequency: 
(1) professional inducements; (2) 
community appeal; (3) security, 
including tenure, salary schedule, 
and retirement; and (4) living 
conditions. Failure to pass any one 
of these hurdles leads to the dis- 
qualification of the system as one 
with high appeal. 

Among the questions asked most 
frequently concerning professional 
opportunities are the following: 
What are the opportunities for pro- 
fessional improvement and ad- 
vancement in your school system? 
Do local politics or professional 


What Appeals to Good Teachers? 


ELstzE FRANCES GIBBS 














Elsie Frances Gibbs is Director of 
Secondary Education in the San 
Bernardino, Calif., Public Schools. 
In 1945 Miss Gibbs made a trip to 
the Midwest to recruit teachers, Of 
the 48 teachers contracted during 
the trip, 46 fulfilled their contracts 
and practically all met the Califor- 
nia standards for regular accredita- 
tion. Reported from the California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXII (February, 1947), 89-92. 
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efficiency determine promotion? Is 
your superintendent a politician or 
an educator? Is he really interested 
in what happens in the classroom? 








What supervision is given, and 
what is the basic philosophy under- 
lying it? What other inservice 
training program is offered? Are| 
extension classes available? What| 
is the philosophy of the system? 
Is this a practical, workable, living | 
philosophy or is it merely one} 
on paper? Are other teachers| 
professional-minded or does one| 
always have to pull a load of) 
teacher inertia? Is the system alive? 
Are members of the staff interested | 
in experimentation and in keeping | 
abreast of the times? 

These teachers are looking for 2| 
place where they feel there is a 
possibility of a career. 


The teacher who looks forward | 


to a professional life im a com- 
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WHAT APPEALS 


community. She seeks a community 
where, if she chooses, she may 
attend musicals, lectures, and 
classes and be a member of active 
book clubs. She seeks to become an 
active worker in the church, club, 
or lodge of her choice. She asks 
acceptance from the community 
as any other community-minded 
citizen. She will do her bit at the 
Red Cross—yes, even cheerfully at 
the PTA—because she wishes to 
participate not as a “teacher’’ but 
as an adult citizen. 

Teachers ask: ‘How are teachers 
rated in the community, and what 
is the attitude of the community 
toward education in general, their 
own schools in particular? Are 
teachers considered different? Are 
they welcomed as participants into 
community organizations? Are they 
invited to join service clubs and 
lodges?” 

The teacher with a _ balanced 
adult attitude seeks social contacts 
with adult friends for her own per- 
sonality development. As the far- 
seeing administrator prizes the 
teacher with good personality ad- 
justment and realizes that ability to 
make successful social contacts is 
an important factor in maintaining 
good morale, he will recognize that 
lack of personality adjustment is 
oftentimes responsible for failure. 


In most communities teachers-* 


may enter into the wholesome rela- 
tionships of the community if they 
themselves are not clannish and 
aloof. The friendly, wholesome, 
nonaggressive, nondictatorial, non- 
crusader type of teacher will find 
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worthy friends and companionship. 
The teacher of this type wonders 
what reputation her predecessors 
have made. 

What freedom is offered the 
teacher in her personal life? Are 
normal relationships between men 
and women banned? Is she per- 
mitted to marry and continue teach- 
ing? Has she a choice of community 
activities in which she might par- 
ticipate? Is she expected to teach a 
Sunday School class, sing in the 
church choir, sponsor a Girl Scout 
troop, and commit herself to spend 
every weekend in town? Is she 
permitted the freedem of living in 
an apartment without fear or 
thought of criticism? 

What recreational facilities are 
provided? What opportunities for 
social life may one expect? Are 
thought and planning given to 
helping the newcomers to make 
social contacts? Are teachers singled 
out and given community responsi- 
bilities just because they are teach- 
ers? Does the community appre- 
ciate music, lectures, and cultural 
offerings sufficiently to support 
them ? 

In other words, can the teacher 
lead a balanced personal life, where 
her personal as well as her profes- 
sional needs will be adequately 
met ? 

That lack of security holds many 
a teacher in her familiar surround- 
ings is commonly recognized. It is 
only the foolhardy who rush into 
contracts in a new system without 


‘careful check of its policies toward 


tenure and salary schedules. 








Is there a regular salary sched- 
ule? What are the yearly increments 
and what are the maximums? 
What recognition is given to su- 
perior training and experience? 
What are the attitudes and policies 
of the superintendent and the board 
of education toward tenure? Will 
one teach three years and then not 
be reemployed? Is this vacancy due 
to a leave of absence? Is it due to 
increased enrolment which may sud- 
denly drop? Is one reasonably sure 
of a living wage and _ security 
through the years if one gives serv- 
ice of a high rank? 

Another phase which receives 
the close scrutiny of many includes 
problems and perplexities of over- 
crowded communities. What are 
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living conditions in the commu- 
nity? Is it possible to secure an 
apartment? What is the attitude of 
the teaching group and community 
toward helping the new teacher to 
meet living problems? What prac- 
tical help can be assured? What 
prices should one expect to pay? 
If one must eat in public restau- 
rants, what prices are charged? 

These are some of the questions 
which the alert, professional- 
minded teachers are asking of ad- 
ministrators today. Upon the ability 
of the administrator to give the 
correct answers honestly hinges the 
decisions of many strong teachers 
as to which teaching force they will 
join and with whom they will con- 
tinue. 


They Want Psychology 


STUDENTS who have studied psy- 
chology in high school feel that it 
is quite valuable and they would 
like to see more psychology courses 
offered at the secondary level, ac- 
cording to the results of a recent 
poll made by Dr. T. L. Engle, of 
Indiana University. 

Dr. Engle’s questionnaire was 
aimed at finding out how useful the 
students considered work in psy- 
chology in furthering the aims of 
high-school education. Both girls 
and boys believed that psychology 
is more valuable in meeting some 





of the objectives of secondary ed- 
ucation than are some subject-mat- 
ter fields to which more time is de- 
voted. Psychology ranks high in 
meeting the home-membership and 
personality objectives; it ranks 
about equal with science in meet- 
ing the health objective. Boys con- 
sider psychology superior to all 
subjects in meeting the leisure-time 
objective and girls believe it is 
equalled only by English in this re- 
spect. Psychology increases learning 
efficiency about equally with Eng- 
lish and mathematics, say the boys. 
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The School Community—What Is It? 


HENRY HARAP 


In Educational Leadership 


VW run the walls in which 
any school exists there exists a com- 
munity. Individuals have to get 
along. A school has its problems 
of housekeeping, preparation of 
food, and sanitation; its program 
of recreation and organized group 
life; its channels of communica- 
tion; its rudimentary system of pro- 
duction and consumption; its dis- 
tributive organization, facilities for 
exchange, and banking service; it 
levies taxes for community enter- 
prises, maintains its own political 
system, makes it own laws, and 
elects its own representatives. 
Through participation in these 
practical activities young people 
have an opportunity to learn their 
responsibilities to their community. 
These real and purposeful experi- 
ences should therefore become a 
part of the school’s learning pro- 
gram. 

What we are discussing is not a 
way of getting work done which 
would otherwise be done by jani- 
tors, carpenters, and other workers. 
There is the possibility, of course, 
that menial work without educative 
value will be justified by some. 
However, the learning opportuni- 
ties are too plentiful to give one 
too much concern on this score. 

There is also the danger that the 
practical activities of the school 
economy will be held to the manip- 


ulative level due to the teachers’ . 


insensibility to the facts, principles, 
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and social implications related to 
the simplest and most common 
tasks in the everyday life of the 
school. It is a real challenge to 
the teacher to deepen the meaning 
of common things, to probe into 
their social and scientific explana- 
tions. Merely to paint a desk or 
shelf is to stay on the level of hand- 
work; to know that the ingredients 
include pigments, linseed oil, and 
a drier is to go a little farther. 
From this point one may pursue the 
inquiry into progressively deeper 
reservoirs of knowledge such as 
distinguishing paint, varnish, and 
stain; knowing that paint has a pro- 
tective quality, that the color affects 
the lighting of a room; knowing 
what removes paint and why. 
The group life of the school 
offers many opportunities for life- 
like learning which are commonly 
overlooked. I once visited a beauti- 
ful one-story school building along 
the Lafourche Bayou in Louisiana. 
It was a rather good school as 
schools go, yet the building had no 
provision for home economics, no 
provision for shopwork. The land- 
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scaping, which was incomplete, was 
being done by the principal during 
his spare time. In not asking the 
pupils to share the work the school 
was losing an obvious opportunity 
to teach them to contribute to the 
upkeep of the school and to learn 
how to beautify their homes. 

During a visit to a small school, 
I met the elementary principal at 
the doorway checking and distribut- 
ing milk bottles while his class 
was left idle. A sixth-grade group 
of children could have done this 
just as effectively and it would have 
given them a sense of common 
ownership and an opportunity for 
practical arithmetic. 

The institution at Springdale 
Farms, North Carolina, was 
founded by Thomas Alexander to 
provide purposeful and construc- 
tive living where the activities were 
real, not dramatized. The boys and 
girls learned by solving the prob- 
lems which arose in living together 
in a rural setting. They were con- 
fronted with such needs and 
responsibilities as maintaining their 
health; producing and _ securing 
proper food; obtaining proper rec- 
reation and achieving friendly re- 
lationships with those with whom 
they lived. 

At one elementary school in 
northern Alabama, the children 
organized themselves into a self- 
governing council and assumed 
their share of the work of school 
improvement. They made a survey 
of the grounds and prepared a 
map in which existing conditions 
and proposed improvements were 
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shown. The first grade helped to 
plant flowers and keep the grounds 
clean; the second prepared flower 
beds in the court. The third grade 
removed all rubbish from the 
grounds and helped with the flower 
beds. The fourth grade enriched, 
plowed, and reseeded the lawn and 
helped to paint the walls of the 
toilets; the fifth grade took charge 
of planting shrubbery and also 
helped in painting. The sixth grade 
made concrete walks and built new 
floors in the toilets. There was 
much sharing and cooperating 
among the various groups, and 
parents and other persons in the 
community were called on to help. 

Room beautification has been 
more widely accepted as a learning 
experience than any other phase of 
the school’s economy. It is not 
uncommon to find children and 


youth organizing themselves into | 
learning groups for painting wood- | 


work and walls; making chairbacks, 


centerpieces, and curtains; building | 


dress-up centers and library corners. 
Instruction in beautification in this 


way is included in every grade as | 
it relates to the needs of the class- | 
and the | 


room, the 
grounds. 


building, 


At Skokie Junior High School | 
organized services arise naturally | 


from the needs of the individuals. 


The children needed pencils, paper, | 


and other school supplies, which 
gave some of the pupils the idea 
they would like to own and operate 
a supply store. They secured a 
charter from the school council, 
sold shares of stock, purchased a 
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THE SCHOOL 


small supply of goods, and opened 
store in a large closet. Later the 
store was converted into a public 
enterprise and the profits were used 
to buy equipment for the school. 

A mutual insurance company was 
organized to write policies for both 
teachers and students to cover the 
loss of dishes broken in the school 
cafeteria. A credit union makes 
small loans to members and oper- 
ates on the same principles as the 
many credit unions chartered by 
the state and federal governments. 
Other economic enterprises include 
a company engaged in raising and 
selling rabbits, mice, and chicks; 
renting pets and cages; selling feed 
and giving instruction to small 
children in the care of pets; oper- 
ating an exchange of used skates, 
football suits, and other personal 
belongings; stamping pens and 
articles with names of owners; 
Operating a publicly owned print 
shop and an apiary. 

It is in the field of citizenship 
education that the school misses its 
greatest opportunities. On a smaller 
scale, the school community repro- 
duces all the conditions of politics 
and government which obtain in 
the adult world. In the conduct of 
their own affairs the students have 
an opportunity to learn to choose 
efficient public servants and to 
check on their integrity. 

At Parker District High School 
each pupil has a part in paying for 
the supplies used by the whole 
school. Most pupils pay in money, 
but some pay in work which con- 
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tributes to the improvement of the 
school. This helps the pupils to 
realize that many things used in 
common are financed by common 
funds to which every citizen con- 
tributes. We do not know from the 
report whether the pupils had an 
Opportunity to vote to tax them- 
selves and whether they handle 
these public funds, which would be 
important in the complete process 
of selfgovernment and purposeful 
learning. 

The selfgoverning activities are 
the most effective means of educa- 
tion for citizenship which the 
school can offer. They give pupils 
an opportunity to share in making 
decisions which affect the whole 
group. The practice of democracy 
can be learned by all groups, the 
most important of which is the 
class. It is in the classroom that the 
pupil learns to disagree courte- 
ously; to give honest and construc- 
tive. criticism; to cooperate with 
others for the common good. Here 
the young citizen begins to learn 
how the rights of free men are 
safeguarded by keeping the chan- 
nels of free discussion open. 

Just as every community has an 
individuality which is the result of 
its customs and institutions, so 
every school has a character result- 
ing from its traditions and ways of 
living as a group. Both the school 
and community reach their highest 
level when there is widespread 
awareness of common interest and 
a high degree of cooperation for 
the good of the total community. 








Report on the Program of Unesco 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 


il 


In the Journal of Higher Education 


Due complete report of the Pro- 
gram Commission of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, presented 
at Paris on December 8, 1946, and 
adopted by the General Conference 
with minor revisions, is the first 
formal program of inquiry, public 
service, and development under the 
auspices of the organization. The 
Program Commission recognized 
that Unesco may start its work on 
a relatively small scale, but it 
should undertake with dispatch cer- 
tain projects which will contribute 
to its central purpose. At the same 
time it must lay a secure foundation 
for an expanding structure of inter- 
national cooperation. 

The program is divided into six 
areas. The first is education. While 
its field is vast, the Subcommission 
on Education selected only eight 
proposals to which it gave the rat- 
ing “most urgent.” Among these 
are the appointment of a committee 
on health education to work with 
similar committees in the United 
Nations and its various agencies and 
a study of handicapped children in 
war-devastated areas. 

Three major projects may be re- 
garded as representative of the 
principal contribution of education 
to the program of Unesco in the 
coming year. The first is a study of 
education for international under- 
standing. We have learned through 
experience that educational policy is 
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a matter of international concern. 
Our best protection from the evil 
effects of education for aggression 
is to develop a constructive program 
for international understanding. 
This work will be done in the class- 
rooms through the contributions of 
teachers. The Secretariat is to invite 
a panel of experts from the mem- 
ber states who will act as consult- 
ants. From these studies, the most 
successful practices discovered will 
be made available for the improve- 
ment of instruction designed to in- 
fluence, as directly as possible, the 
education of youth all over the 
world. 

A second major enterprise under 
education is the development of a 
worldwide program of fundamen- 
tal education. Such a program will 
involve, in addition, new forms of 
education, especially for adults, in 
health, agriculture, and citizenship. 
The first step will be the appoint- 
ment of experts, most of whom 
would not be permanent members 
of the Unesco staff, who will assist 
in the development of programs of 
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formal education. The central staff 
will assist in providing suitable 
reading materials, in the clarifica- 
tion of language difficulties, and in 
the utilization of all forms of in- 
struction. As the program advances, 
follow-up work will carry the new 
skills of reading and writing to a 
fuller implementation of everyday 
life and, further, to a familiarity 
with international problems. 

A third major project of the 
Education Subcommission is the 
improvement of teaching and teach- 
ing materials through a comprehen- 
sive revision of textbooks and re- 
lated devices. Here the emphasis is 
On a positive contribution to teach- 
efs, supervisors, and curriculum- 
makers who desire to enhance good 
feeling among neighboring coun- 
tries. 

Finally, there is a provision 
whereby failure in any of these 
major projects would make Unesco 
responsible for reporting to the 
General Conference instances of 
textbook usage considered inimical 
to peace among nations. Neither 
censorship nor police power is in- 
volved, but only the duty to call to 
the attention of the members of 
Unesco teaching situations which 
are contrary to the purpose of the 
Organization. This provision was 
bitterly debated in Paris, but it was 
adopted by a substantial majority 
in the Education Subcommission. 

The Subcommission on Libraries 
and Museums recommended two 
major attacks on the problem of in- 
adequate channels of communica- 
tion. One objective is the removal 


of barriers. A committee has been 
set up to study the problems of 
copyright. It is hoped, too, that such 
unfortunate hurdles as tariffs, cus- 
toms formalities, and high postal 
rates may be reduced. Above all, 
an attack will be made on the cen- 
sorship of materials that move 
across national lines. 

Under this program, Unesco will 
assist libraries and schools to obtain 
books, periodicals, works of art, 
and museum objects of all coun- 
tries; it will attempt to match needs 
with sources of supply by assem- 
bling bibliographies, catalogs, and 
museum lists. It should lead to the 
development of an_ international 
loan service. 

A second major project is the 
promulgation of mass education 
through public libraries and public 
museums. People of all ages will 
respond to this type of education. 
Unesco will supply information and 
stimulate and guide the work 
through educational leaders and 
labor organizations, as well as 
through professional work of li- 
brarians and museum workers. 
Clearly, this program must be 
brought into a dynamic relation 
with the programs of fundamental 
education and of education for in- 
ternational understanding. 

The Subcommission on Mass 
Communication, recognizing the 
growing demand for radio and the 
motion picture, recommended a 
comprehensive program. The first 
proposal is the establishment of a 
worldwide network of radio broad- 
casting and reception which will 
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enable leaders in education, science, 
and culture to reach all peoples 
who can be moved by the spoken 
language or visual image. The proj- 
ect, as recommended, does not set 
up such a network; it initiates a 
fundamental study of the problems 
involved. 

A second project calls for the de- 
velopment of a world map of com- 
munications. As answers are found 
to questions concerning inadequa- 
cies of newspapers, periodicals, 


radio, and motion pictures, an at- 
tempt will be made to examine the 
ways in which existing inadequacies 
can be eliminated. 

Finally, as the technology of these 
channels is developed, what restric- 
tions, artificially imposed, will be 


found to handicap the flow of in- 
formation? These mediums cannot 
be confined within national boun- 
daries except by irrational devices 
that clearly interfere with the major 
purposes of Unesco. 

Among the projects selected for 
development by the Subcommission 
on Natural Sciences, the first task 
is to do everything possible to aid 
the devastated areas in replacing or 
bringing up-to-date scientific and 
technological apparatus, equipment, 
and publications. A second proposal 
is to give aid in the interchange of 
scientists of all grades. Unesco will 
administer fellowship grants, stim- 
ulate and subsidize meetings of in- 
ternational scientific organizations, 
and cooperate with international 
unions of scientific personnel. 

The research projects envisaged 
for Unesco may be illustrated by a 
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comprehensive study of the nutri- 
tional problems of large popula- 
tions in such countries as India, 
China, Brazil, and West Africa. 
One of the special benefits of these 
scientific projects will be the es- 
tablishment of contact and com- 
munication among leading scientists 
and students throughout the world. 

A Study of Tensions Conducive 
to War, to be undertaken by the 
Subcommission on Social Sciences, 
will include studies of nationalism 
and internationalism, the pressure 
of populations, and the effect of 
technological progress on the well- 
being of peoples. 

With respect to nationalism and 
internationalism, the main objec- 
tives will be to bring to light the 
distinctive character of the various 
national cultures and-~ national 
ideals; to help stimulate the sym- 
pathy and respect of the nations for 
each other’s ideals and aspirations 
and an appreciation of national 
problems; and to study and recom- 
mend for action possible meas- 
ures which can bring the na- 
tions into closer cooperation while 
maintaining full respect for their 
cultures and ideals. 

The study of population will be 
undertaken cooperatively with the 
United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council, which has set up a 
demographic commission. The sub- 
commission has proposed a new 
attack on the problem of the im- 
pact of modern technological de- 
velopments on social institutions. 

Of general interest in the field 
of the social sciences is the proposal 
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to study means by which there may 
be established centers in interna- 
tional relations. Although the com- 
prehensive report on this question 
could not be acted on im toto, cer- 
tain preliminary studies have been 
recommended for the next meeting 
of the general conference. In the 
meantime, in the Subcommission 
on Education, teachers’ seminars 
were proposed, with a comprehen- 
sive study on education for interna- 
tional understanding. Some of the 
work contemplated for the inter- 
national studies center might well 
find a place in these recommenda- 
tions. Also, the Subcommission on 
Social Sciences recommended the 
organization of three short-period 
courses on international questions 
as an experimental measure. The 
exchange of students, scholars, and 
leaders in labor and youth groups 
is also recommended by the various 
commissions. From this modest be- 
ginning we should be in a position, 
in the course of a year, to determine 
the main lines of action on a wide 
scale. 

One of the grave difficulties 
which must be faced and solved is 
the problem of beliefs and philoso- 
phies. The philosophic problem is 
that of seeking grounds for under- 
standing and agreement about inter- 
national activities without attempt- 
ing to convert the world to a single 
philosophy or religion. Such agree- 
ment, moreover, since it is con- 
cerned with the defense of peace 
and the promotion of freedom 
would, while permitting a mul- 


tiplicity of philosophies, supply a 
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standard by which to exclude the 
philosophies of Nazism and Fas- 
cism. 

The humanistic group has tied 
together its basic proposals into a 
major inquiry on the utilization of 
humanistic studies and education 
in building the peace. The long- 
range purpose is to determine the 
specific character of the great civili- 
zations of the world, with a view 
to making evident the fruitful rela- 
tionships which exist among all cul- 
tures. The short-range purpose is 
to expose the nature and method 
of what may be termed “cultural 
imperialism.” It is the judgment of 
the group that cultural conflicts of 
this broad and massive type are 
major causes of war. 

The Subcommission on the Cre- 
ative Arts emphasized resolutions 
concerning the freedom of the art- 
ist, asking that Unesco take such 
measures as were open to it under 
the Constitution to protect and de- 
fend the freedom of the artist 
whenever it is in danger. Attached 
to the central concept of freedom 
of the artist there is the proposal 
that we use art forms in the schools 
and cultural centers of the world 
as a means of introducing to chil- 
dren and youth this universal lan- 
guage, particularly in war-devas- 
tated areas. The young will need the 
refreshment that comes from contact 
with art forms and from a steady 
participation at their own level of 
insight and development. The artist 
also needs practical assistance in ob- 
taining the tools and materials nec- 
essary for creation of his art. 
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Unesco should not be thought of 
as an instrument for the promotion 
of education, science, and culture 
as ends in themselves, but rather as 
an international undertaking to ad- 
vance through education and science 
and culture the peace of the world. 

The purpose of Unesco: deter- 
mines an order of priority in the 
activities to be undertaken. The 
relations of men to each other may 
be treated in three kinds of inter- 
national collaboration: 

1. Collaboration for the preserva- 
tion of men’s knowledge of them- 
selves, their world, and each other. 

2. Collaboration for the increase 
of that knowledge through learn- 
ing, science, and the arts. 

3. Collaboration for the dissemi- 
nation of that knowledge through 
education and communication. 

In view of the urgency of develop- 
ing a sense of international solidar- 
ity as a firm basis for the United 
Nations, the major part of the re- 
sources. and personnel of Unesco 
should be expended in activities 
directed toward dissemination. 

These distinctions determine the 
ways in which Unesco may operate: 


1. As a stimulating agency, to 
encourage existing international or- 
ganizations and to assist in de. 
veloping international organizations 
in fields in which they do not exist. 

2. As a service agency, to provide 
an international center to facilitate 
the exchange of information and 
personnel. 

3. As an operating agency, to 
undertake projects which are di. 
rectly and immediately pertinent to 
the peace and welfare of the world 
and for which no existing ageng 
is adequate. 

These distinctions in manner of 
operation, as indicated above, make 
an integrated program essential. 
This integration of the program 
must be translated into terms sig- 
nificant both in the persons em- 
ployed on the staff and in the per- 
sons affected by the operation of 
Unesco. The staff should not be 
thought of as an academic body, 
but as groups of effective workers 
in each field of the organization's 
activities. Finally, the audience of 
Unesco must never be restricted to 
the learned or to students; it should 
always be the people of the world. 


4s teach about something, no matter how interesting and 
important, without giving corresponding help in relating 
this knowledge to the serious business of living is an edu- 
cational waste of the greatest magnitude. This does not 
mean less emphasis upon knowledge of facts and theories, 
but it does mean relating those facts and theories to an 
understanding of life——Gertrude Wilson, in the Journal 
of the National Association of Deans of Women. 





Consumer Education—Some Contemporary 
Issues 


M. FRED TIDWELL 


In the Balance Sheet 


i” immediate objectives and 
the immediate issues and the 
emphasis of shifting problems in 
the areas of living change with the 
times, and consumer education 
must change with them. This is the 
foundation on which consumer 
education rests. What are some of 
the important issues today? 

Conservation and preservation of 
resources——Human resources are 
the greatest of a nation’s potentials, 
and consumer education is con- 
cerned with raising the standards of 
living. What factors tend to de- 
crease or increase the well-being 
of the human resources of our 
country ? 

The pioneer stereotype of the 
“rugged” individual was a daring 
fellow; he was a man of great 
resourcefulness chiefly because there 
were great resources. If a neighbor 
moved too close or if the crop 
failed, he could gather together 
his family and his belongings and 
go west. Land was cheap and plen- 
tiful. When California and the 
Pacific Northwest were settled, 
there were no more frontiers to 
explore and the westward move- 
ment ceased somewhat. Men used 
the land and forests they had al- 
ready settled and the oil and coal 
to build up this great country. 

It was not until the first world 
war that the horrible picture of 


‘consumer education is: 
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waste and destruction was unveiled. 
It showed that the land was worn 
out. These rugged individuals had 
robbed their children and succeed- 
ing generations of the good earth. 
Their concept of “this land is 
mine and I will do with it as I 
please” was a short-sighted philos- 
ophy. 

Where are the homes, the furni- 
ture, the automobiles, the farm 
machinery that are needed so bad- 
ly? It is not all a matter of manage- 
ment and labor; our resources are 
simply being exhausted. The re- 
conversion is an aftermath of the 
depletion of vital resources and the 
lack of substitutes. That is why it 
is so essential now to teach stu- 
dents to save, to take care of what 
they have, and to take only what 
they need. If you are a teacher of 
consumer education, open the text- 
book you are using to find out if 
the subject of conservation is 
taught; and if so, how much space 
is allotted to it. 

The most important issue of 
To what 
extent should the business depart- 
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ment concern itself with the sub- 
ject of conservation and what is its 
relationship to consumer education? 
Consumer cooperatives and credit 
unions —When compared with 
New Zealand, Sweden, and certain 
other countries, the United States is 
years behind in the development of 
consumer cooperatives. In 1943 the 
volume of business done by all 
types in the United States was little 
more than a billion dollars. 
Perhaps one reason for this 
slow growth is that people have 
the wrong idea of the purpose of 
these enterprises or fail to realize 
the shortcomings and hazards of 
any type of business enterprise. Re- 
gardless of the idealistic concep- 
tions, consumer cooperatives must 
compete with large, well-organized 


chain stores; they are seldom able 
to sell for less than other stores. 
Unless the cooperative runs the 


entire process from producing 
through packaging and distribut- 
ing, the same “hidden” costs are 
present. 

Not to be ignored is what James 
Burnham refers to as _ control 
by the management or the “man- 
agerial elite.” Control by investors 
is being less and less used. This 
is true of consumer cooperatives 
regardless of how high sounding 
we make the literature that each 
member has but one vote. A board 
of directors supposedly runs the 
cooperative. Many of the board 
members, however, do not under- 
stand the science of business man- 
agement and leave it up to the 
hired managers and their assistants. 


Those who belong and who con- 
template membership in a business 
should know how things are run. 

Credit unions have fared some- 
what better than cooperatives. They 
are, in addition to being agencies 
for lending money, excellent agen- 
cies for investing it. If the invest- 
ment idea were stressed and the 
number of investors increased, the 
number of borrowers would in- j 
crease because the investors would 
publicize the fact that the credit 
union is a good agency from which 
to borrow. What phases of con- 
sumer cooperatives and credit 
unions have been misconceived? 
What part do these agencies play 
in our economy? 

Social security—relief vs. insut- 
ance-——The National Resources 
Planning Board made certain rec- 
ommendations pertaining to social 
security, but relatively little was 
done. There was little thought 
about social-security insurance— 
everyone had a job. Those who 
were unable to work could not, it 
was obvious, live off their old-age 
pensions, so their requests were 
made and their payments increased. 
Relief payments increased 59 per- 
cent between 1940 and 1946, yet 
old-age insurance increased only 7 
percent. Thus it would appear that 
the national policy favors a relief 
system over an insurance program. 

The issue lies not in the amount 
each group receives, for under 
neither system is the money ade- 
quate for a decent living, but 
whether this country is to have a 
real program of old-age insurance 
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or a system of old-age relief. 
Whether one should buy ordinary 
life insurance, a 20-year-pay policy, 
or a 20-year-endowment policy oc- 
cupies considerable space in the 
textbooks to the almost complete 
exclusion of social-security issues. 

What about the Beveridge plan 
where everybody contributes the 
same and receives the same? Should 
the wealthy receive an old-age 
pension? What is the attitude of the 
people of Canada, where a certain 
amount is paid each family on the 
birth of each child, with respect 
to this type of security? Oxestions 
of this nature are much more im- 
portant now than the thread counts 
in different kinds of sheeting. 

Incomes and savings—A study 
involving 46,000,000 spending 
units in the United States in 1945 
was conducted by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and the 
Federal Reserve Board to determine 
what uses were to be made of war- 
time savings and the extent to 
which people intend to spend these 
savings on goods that were unavail- 
able during the war. 

In spite of the trend for the 
government to assume the major 
responsibility for social security, 
58 percent of the people said they 
intend to hold on to their savings 
for retirement and for emergencies 
such as periods of unemployment 
and depression. When vast num- 
bers of people hang on to their 
savings, is this money taken from 
circulation, thereby contributing to 
depression tendencies? Should in- 
dividuals assume the responsibility 
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for their old age and periods of 
economic insecurity? Or should the 
government through social security 
and public works attempt to stabil- 
ize the economy and thus prevent 
or lessen the effects of hard times? 

Changing concepts of socially 
caused misfortunes——Fifty years 
ago the only kind of insurance one 
could get was against premature 
death. Even before the 1930's 
social security resolved itself into 
(1) workmen’s compensation, (2) 
private charity, and (3) state and 
local relief, and not much of that. 
The Lynds found that in Middle- 
town in 1925 “the ratio of public 
poor-relief expenditures from tax 
sources to the private community- 
fund budget was one to eight. No- 
body in Middletown in 1925 
dreamed of the extravagant possi- 
bility that within seven years tax 
relief would aggregate three times 
the entire community-fund budget, 
and that by 1935 the relief program 
of the federal government would 
soar to billions of dollars.” 

The majority of youth in a Mary- 
land study in 1938 believed that 
the federal government should 
assume responsibility of relief for 
needy unemployment and that it 
should be for labor performed. 

If consumer education should 
include study of the changing con- 
cepts of national economic and 
social conditions, how is it best 
taught? I am not so much con- 
cerned with the exact issues as I am 
with the nature of the issues and 
the part consumer education must 


play. 








Programs in Health and Human Relations 
MARTHA A. GABLE 


In the Educational Outlook 


% 


EALTH and human-relations 
education includes the personal 
intimate aspects of living which are 
a normal and natural part of life. 
Boys and girls have pressing prob- 
lems concerning these matters; and 

educators and parents must realize 
that if adequate sources of help are 
not provided, youngsters will find 
answers elsewhere. Any adult who 
has enjoyed the confidence of 
young people is impressed by their 
eagerness to discuss these private 
matters and by the appalling 
amount of folklore which they have 
accumulated. 

There are a few general state- 
ments concerning health and 
human-relations education which 
merit consideration. 

1. The need for human-relations 
education begins in early childhood 
and extends through early maturity. 
The manner in which the first inno- 
cent questions are received and 
answered sets the stage for child- 
parent and child-teacher relation- 
ships for future years. 

2. A good program includes the 
inculcation of practical ideals and 
attitudes which will help youth 
achieve social adjustment and emo- 
tional security. 

3. The program attempts to pre- 
sent the intimate aspects of living 
as a natural part of a normal pic- 
ture. 

4, The individual problem at 
hand is the guide for action at that 
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moment. Some general patterns of 
procedure have evolved, but these 
must be adaped to fit each case. 

5. Cooperative effort between 
home and school seems the most 
natural basis where this is possible. 

6. The key to the program is the 
adult. Sympathetic understanding, 
good judgment, stability, a sense of 
humor, and a liking for children 
which is returned by them are im- 
portant attributes. 

There are some who feel that the 
responsibility rests entirely in the 
province of the home. If a friendly, 
easy rapport is established and con- 
tinues through childhood and 
youth, both parent and child are 
fortunate. This rapport must grow 
out of all relationships—it cannot 
suddenly be established for any 
particular discussion. 

Many parents admit, however, 
that they are not equipped to dis: 
cuss these matters with their chil- 
dren, and they seek and appreciate 
sound information which was 
denied them when they needed tt 
most. 

The answer to the age-old ques: 
tion of children: ““Where do babies 
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come from?” is probably the key 
to what kind of relationship will 
follow. Evasion on the part of the 
parent may make future confidences 
mote difficult; or, if the question is 
answered with one of the stock 
fairy tales, the child sooner or later 
discovers that his parents are not 
reliable sources of information in 
these matters and goes elsewhere. 
Discussions with parents reveal that 
their main stumbling block at this 
point is to what extent this ques- 
tion should be answered with 
young children. Naturally the pres- 
entation of facts will vary. But the 
main task is to satisfy the child at 
the moment, avoiding gross inac- 
curacies he will discover later and 
exercising care that they give the 
child no cause for worry. 

Parents also want help with chil- 
dren’s vocabulary. No one expects 
youngsters to use complicated, 
scientific terms, but often simpli- 
fied, yet accurate terminology is 
possible which helps children ex- 
press very natural needs without 
embarrassment. 

There are no blanket formulas 
for school programs. Each com- 
munity served represents different 
cultural and neighborhood mores; 
there are maturity differences at the 
same age levels among schools; 
there are varying economic back- 
grounds. Therefore a high degree 
of school autonomy seems advis- 
able, provided, of course, that there 
is skilled and sensitive leadership. 
Probably the most important single 
factor in the establishment of a-suc- 
cessful program is the adults in- 


volved. In an elementary school, 
this includes practically all teachers, 
because questions on _ personal 
matters are bound to crop up. A 
wise teacher will discover to some 
extent what answers have been 
given by parents so that confusion 
and insecurity will not result from 
a conflict in answers. This compar- 
ing of notes has led to some very 
constructive cooperation between 
home and school. 

The raising of pets serves as an 
excellent springboard for answers 
which are difficult at the level of 
human beings and provides another 
point of contact with the home. 

In the secondary schools the 
problem of teacher and counselor 
leadership is a more complicated 
one, and the establishment of rap- 
port is difficult. It is necessary that 
men and women to whom students 
naturally turn for help on confiden- 
tial matters be made available to all 
students. The most natural places 
for inclusion of health and human- 
relations discussions ate in con- 
nection with biology, home eco- 
nomics, health education, and some 


aspects of vocational training. 
Sometimes “teen-age” clubs are 
used. 


Many a successful program has 
begun without publicity or an- 
nouncement so far as the pupils 
were concerned. Discussions simply 
“happened” as a regular part of 
existing study groups, growing out 
of the pupils’ questions. When part 
of these discussions were carried 
home, parents were delighted to 
know their children received this 
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kind of help. In some communities 
where there are no school pro- 
gtams, parents are conducting study 
groups with the intention of help- 
ing the school begin a program. 
Some leaders have found it help- 
ful to invite such individuals as 
nurses, ministers, and physicians to 
visit their group to discuss certain 
topics. Such visitors should be well 
prepared in advance for their work, 
and only topics which they can dis- 
cuss adequately should be con- 
sidered. Sometimes parents and 


other community leaders are invited 
to hear children discuss their own 
problems and then join in a dis- 
cussion with them. 

One of the great services which 
health and human-relations pro- 


grams can give to junior-high- 
school pupils is helping them to 
achieve adolescence gracefully. 
The natural-growth phenomenon 
provides an excellent topic for 
group discussion. From the mani- 
festations of adolescence, with girls 
the discussion naturally progresses 
to glandular action which brings 
about these changes and leads to 
young womanhood. Boys, too, need 
to know about growth changes con- 
cerning girls as well as themselves. 
Boys’ attitudes towards girls are 
molded at this time, and sensitive 
guidance is of immeasurable help. 

Fine programs under way in 
many high schools include prepara- 
tion for marriage, child care, home 
and family life. Here again it is 
important for the teacher and 
parent to get together. In one com- 
munity the parents became so up- 


set about the coming-home hour 
after dates that they appealed to the 
health and human-relations pro- 
gram for help. The matter was dis- 
cussed with the boys and girls and 
a satisfactory hour was agreed on. 
This not only helped to restore 
peace, but it eased the situation for 
those whose parents were too strict 
and suggested to the more liberal 
parents that they check more care- 
fully. 

Another problem which fere- 
quently rears its head is the ques- 
tion of “how far to go” on dates. 
This seems to be a situation where 
it is advisable to “‘accentuate the 
positive.” Threats of unpleasant 
consequences will not deter the 
more adventurous; the more sensi- 
tive may be upset by such threats. 
But most boys and girls have 4 
practical idealism in the matter of 
choosing a mate; they are quite 
vehement about wanting to be as 
happy as their parents and to avoid 
their mistakes. Therefore, if the 
discussion is left to the young 
people themselves, they usually 
answer their own questions. 

The criticism is sometimes made 
that health and human-relations 
programs are not realistic enough 
for boys and girls in the ‘‘rough- 
and-tough” category. These boys 
and girls, however, show an almost 
pathetic desire for the approval of 
adults who represent a high social 
status. Many aspire to better things 
and are glad to be shown the way. 
For those who seem beyond reach, 
a frank discussion of living in @ 
society in which there are limits 
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tions in the form of conventions, 
and the consequences and difficul- 
ties of choosing a life ‘beyond the 
pale” of those conventions becomes 
starkly realistic. 

There are usually one or two 
sophisticates who are sure they 
know all the answers. Usually they 
have gained their information from 
contemporary channels. It is not 
difficult to win them over when 
class discussions reveal accurate in- 
formation which is often in conflict 
with their own and when they 
understand they are not being 
pteached at. This type of youngster 
usually needs individual help, es- 
pecially where rehabilitation may 
be necessary. 

In the matter of segregating boys 
and girls for the units of study 
involved, the solution depends on 
the particular situation. There are 
some discussions which might very 
well take place in mixed classes. 
There are others when boys and 
girls themselves admit they prefer 
to be separated. However, it seems 
advisable to utilize the natural sepa- 
rations such as health education, 
home economics, etc. 
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Another important viewpoint is 
that health and human relations 
should emphasize the natural, the 
pleasant, and the constructive. The 
keynote is on adjustment. For this 
reason, the study of venereal dis- 
ease in the program should be care- 
fully considered. It is important for 
youth to know about these diseases, 
but if it is related too closely with 
boy-girl relationships, a negative 
“fear psychology” may be devel- 
oped. Rather, the emphasis seems 
better placed on the subject as 
another communicable disease. 

Finally, a program of health and 
human-relations for home, school, 
and community which is really 
practical includes the offering of 
many opportunities for boys and 
girls to work and play together, in 
desirable environments and with 
friendly supervision. Dances, par- 
ties, club activities, and sports offer 
excellent opportunities where 
healthy attitudes may be fostered. 
And these activities help to direct 
youngsters into constructive forms 
of recreation and therefore combat 
the tendency to drift into undesir- 
able pastimes through boredom. 


Pilot Projects To Begin 


UNEsco’s attack on worldwide illiteracy began recently 
with plans to undertake a pilot project in Haiti, where 75 
percent of the 3,000,000 people are unable to write. As 
soon as a preliminary survey is completed, the most pro- 
gressive teaching aids and techniques will be brought to 
Haiti. The emphasis will be on. hygiene, improved agricul- 


tural methods, and promoting community welfare. 


Factors Determining Teachers’ Salaries 


HAZEL DAvVIs 


In the School Executive 


us N developing a salary sched- 
ule certain conditions and stand- 
ards must be recognized: (1) sala- 
ries and opportunities in other 
occupations; (2) cost of an appro- 
priate standard of living for teach- 
ers; (3) salaries and policies in 
other school systems; (4) commu- 
nity attitudes and traditions; (5) 
local standards for appointment 
and administration of personnel; 
(6) teaching staff already in serv- 
ice; (7) supply of desirable appli- 
cants; (8) legislative standards; 
(9) financial resources. 

In teaching the tendency is to 
attach the salary to the person 
rather than to the position. Two 
teachers with apparently identical 
positions in the same school, but 
with differing amounts of indi- 
vidual experience and preparation, 
may have salaries that differ greatly. 

This kind of salary scheduling 
rests on three assumptions: (1) 
Differences in maturity of experi- 
ence and in professional prepara- 
tion justify differences in salary. 
(2) Skill is required in teaching 
children or adolescents at any stage 
of development. (3) Administra- 
tive skill will be applied to equal- 
izing the teaching assignments so 
that each teacher will carry a reason- 
able load. 

Close study of the National Edu- 
cation Association report, Teachers’ 
Salary Schedules in 168 School 
Systems in Cities 30,000 to 100,000 
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in Population, 1946-47, reveals in- 
teresting statistical information and 
concrete examples to illustrate the 
trends in salary scheduling. 

Recognition of experience, 
through fixed annual increments 
from a-minimum to a maximum, is 
the basic device that distinguishes a 
salary schedule as a schedule. 

The number of increments in 
salary schedules is increasing and 
is usually higher for teachers with 
higher levels of preparation. For 
the bachelor’s degree class in the 
1946-47 schedules the average num- 
ber of increments is 12; several 
schedules have 20 or more. Many 
teachers feel that 20 years is too 
long to wait for a maximum salary 
appropriate to a mature teacher. On 
the other hand, increments should 
not end too soon, as there is a psy- 
chic as well as a financial value to 
the teacher in having a continuing 
salary incentive. 

Of course the size of the incre- 
ments depends on the difference 
between the minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries, as well as on the 
number. Most authorities agree that 
the maximum salary should be at 
least twice the minimum, preferably 
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more. The maximum can be reached 
by any of a variety of increment 
patterns. 

Continuity of increments is also 
a subject for variation. Some sched- 
ules provide for 10 or 12 annual 
increments to a first maximum; 
then for those who make teaching 
a life career, service recognition is 
given by smaller increments at 
longer intervals, usually with a 
condition that evidence of profes- 
sional growth be submitted for each 
service increment. In some sched- 
ules these increases continue in- 
definitely, with no fixed maximum. 

In the NEA survey, 71 percent 
(or 120) of the schedules are of 
the ‘‘single-salary”’ or ‘“‘preparation” 
type, i. e., on the basis of the indi- 
vidual teacher's preparation. Prob- 
lems arise in measuring preparation 
in degrees or in years, in the kinds 
of equivalents to be recognized, 
and in the relationship of the teach- 
er’s preparation to the teacher’s 
assignment. Preparation schedules 
may be criticized because they give 
credit for degrees, disregarding the 
quality of education back of the 
degrees. In South Carolina the state 
schedule subdivides salaries further 
according to the teacher’s rank on 
the National Teacher Examination. 
Another plan is to classify salaries 
according to the ranking by the 
regional accrediting association of 
the colleges awarding the degrees. 

Requirements for continued pro- 
fessional preparation are used in 
many schedules as conditions for 
progressing from minimum to 
maximum, for remaining on the 


maximum, or for service increments 
beyond the maximum reached by 
automatic annual increments. 

There is an increasing tendency 
toward extra pay for extra duties 
and the scheduling of higher sala- 
ries for administrative positions, 
although the differences between 
administrative and classroom sala- 
ries are less than formerly. Al- 
though salary classes on the basis of 
elementary or secondary teaching 
are being eliminated for classroom 
teachers, such differences continue 
for most principals. Some commu- 
nities have adopted single-salary 
schedules for principals, with dif- 
ferences based on preparation and 
on the size of the school supervised. 

A conflict in philosophy arises 
between those who tend to minimize 
the importance of the principalship 
and other supervisory positions and 
those who see challenges for a spe- 
cial order of professional and com- 
munity leadership in the field of 
school administration and supervi- 
sion. One group believes that the 
factor of individual efficiency, or 
“merit,” should be recognized in 
salary schedules. Another group 
thinks that differences among class- 
room teachers, other than those of 
preparation and experience, should 
be disregarded, assuming that the 
inefficient should be eliminated. 
Mediocre and superior alike should 
reach the same maximum. 

Board members are more likely 
to agree with the first group, class- 
room teachers with the second. 


‘Both groups agree that present 


methods of identifying superior 
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teachers are not entirely satisfactory. 

The argument remains unsolved, 
but in practice the number of merit 
schedules appears to be shrinking. 
In i941, 15 percent of the sched- 
ules analyzed provided extra salary 
at the board’s discretion; in 1946- 
47 only 5 percent were of this type. 
But some of these are new sched- 
ules that groups of teachers have 
helped to develop. Further experi- 
ments may yet find a workable pat- 
tern. 

Many who accept the concept of 
fitting the teacher's salary to the 
individual teacher rather than to 
the specific teaching job stop short 
of adjusting salaries to the eco- 
nomic need of individual teachers. 
Higher pay for men is sometimes 
justified on the basis of the short- 
age of qualified men teachers. The 
reason more often given, however, 


is that most men have family re. 
sponsibilities that make it impos- 
sible for them to live on the salary 
that provides a reasonable living 
standard for the person without de- 
pendents. 

At one time higher pay for men 
teachers was universal. Today, the 
typical practice is equal pay for 
men and women and no allowances 
for dependents. Only 19 percent of 
the schedules studied in the NEA 
report provide higher salaries for 
men, as compared to 35 percent in 
1940-41. A half-dozen schedules in 
this group provide dependency al- 
lowances for both women and men 
teachers. These plans represent an 
effort to accommodate the principle 
of equal pay for men and women 
to the principle of providing a 
salary adequate to maintain a rea- 
sonable standard of living. 


Solving the by Shortage:— 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, ARK.: The board of education is build- 
ing and furnishing an apartment house, which is a one- 
story series of adjoining cottages, for teachers. 


MapIson, Wisc.: The Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation recently gave full-time teachers a paid policy of hos- 
pital, physician’s service, and health and accident insur- 
ance, and has started plans for allowing sabbatical leaves. 


THOMASTON, GaA.: Tentative plans are being made for a 
year-round teaching program, with teachers paid on a 12- 
month basis. One-third of the staff would work on com- 
munity activities, another third would attend summer 
school, and the balance would plan the fall program. 
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The Valedictorian 


GEORGE E. CARROTHERS 


In Observations 


‘dl VERY year the question arises 
in many places and with seemingly 
increased anxiety as to who should 
be valedictorian and salutatorian in 
the local high-school graduating 
class. I am well aware that the pur- 
pose back of naming seniors to 
these specific places of honor is to 
secure better scholarship on the 
part of all pupils.Theoretically any 
freshman can look forward to se- 
curing the valedictorian’s award. 
That in itself probably helps to 
stimulate more earnest study. But 
the freshmen are hardly launched 
on their high-school career when 
three-fourths of them discover that 
they don’t stand a chance of ever 
reaching the doubtful honor. Most 
of these beginners soon forget all 
specialized senior awards. By the 
time the senior year is entered all 
have dropped out of the race but 
two, three, or four, except in the 
larger high schools. The final 
stretch is frequently run by only 
two pupils, accompanied, of course, 
in small communities by their fam- 
ilies. Is it worth it? 

Frictions are often engendered by 
the lack of uniformity in bases used 
for selecting the valedictorian and 
salutatorian. Some schools make use 
of academic records and those only. 
Some schools use both academic 
and nonacademic records and make 
awards on the basis of class work 
only. Other schools include music, 
art, physical education, extracur- 
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ricular activities, and many other 
items which are now known to play 
a large part in the success and per- 
sonal enjoyment of the individual 
in later life. 

The administrative procedure 
used in choosing these special 
pupils for awards run all the way 
from the ultra democratic to the 
supremely dictatorial. In a few 
schools teachers and pupils work- 
ing together develop the procedure 
to be followed. Also, now and 
then, we come across an adminis- 
trator who merely names someone 
to be the valedictorian and saluta- 
torian without resorting to all the 
trouble of counting up grades and 
grade points. I frequently inquire 
about the methods used. In one 
school the administrator said, 
“Why, I simply name someone to 
be the valedictorian.” When asked 
what he would say if a teacher or 
pupil or parent asked a question 
concerning his method, his reply 
was ‘No one ever questions what I 
do in this school.” 

There is probably not much harm 


‘done to immature boys and girls in 


the larger schools by naming a 
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valedictorian and a_ salutatorian. 
The harm done in small schools is 
frequently widespread and serious 
even though for the most part kept 
undercover. Now and then as I 
observe the valedictorian prior to 
delivering my address at commence- 
ment, the person seems to be nerv- 
ous, high strung, and overwrought 
almost beyond endurance. The pro- 
longed struggle and the receipt of 
the honor have been almost too 
much for the inexperienced child. 
Some years ago I talked prior to the 
program with the girl who was to 
deliver the valedictory speech. She 
was scared and almost in tears. By a 
little inconspicuous listening among 
the people, I learned that great 
tivalry existed between two senior 
girls. The valedictorian had won 
the highest honor by a fraction of a 
gtade point. The family of the 
other girl had proceeded to make 
life miserable for her. That eve- 
ning they were right in the front 
row to see whether she could meas- 
ure up to what their daughter could 
have done. By the time the girl was 
halfway through her speech she 
began to cry, then almost to scream 
as she ran back to the rear of the 
platform. Quite an ordeal for a 17- 
year-old. Of course this does not 
happen often, but why have it hap- 
pen at all? Does the choosing of 
one or two special honors result in 
as much good for the entire school 
as some other plan might produce? 
If this is the best policy for a 
school or community, then it should 
be continued and the procedure im- 
proved. 
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We would like to suggest a plan 
of procedure for those schools 
which feel called on to continue 
naming persons to these two spe- 
cialized positions. The following 
steps might receive consideration: 

1. The school administrator and 
teachers should discuss the pro- 
cedures thoroughly and determine 
on a school policy for selecting the 
valedictorian and salutatorian, if 
these two must be named. 

2. The basis of choice should be 
quite broad. The academic record 
is not sufficient. Presumably the 
valedictorian is the one who gives 
promise of greatest success; since 
many other qualities enter into suc- 
cess and happiness in later life than 
mere ability to learn algebra, Latin, 
and other subjects, these other 
qualities ought to receive considera- 
tion. 

3. The school successes to be 
considered should include all class- 
work, the extracurricular activities 
carried, and the citizenship. It is 
definitely suggested that classwork 
and scholarship count for only 50 
percent of the total points earned 
toward the highest award; that 25 
percent be given for successful and 
judicious participation in extraclass 
activities since these are often of 
great value in later life; and that 25 
percent be given for citizenship. 
Society is much more in need right 
now of good citizens than it is of 
additional scholars of the highly 
learned variety. 

Instead of naming two pupils 
valedictorian and salutatorian there 
is a marked trend today toward the 
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selection of several seniors who 
have done especially good work. 
The selections in some schools are 
made on the basis of classwork 
only. In other schools account is 
taken of participation in extracur- 
ricular activities. In still other 
schools all three phases of educa- 
tion are given consideration: viz. 
classwork, extracurricular activities, 
and citizenship. In those schools 
which are run On a democratic 
basis, pupils are usually asked to 
participate in the selection of honor 
students, particularly in the evalua- 
tion of citizenship. 

Whatever the bases used, the 
procedures followed should be such 
that the largest amount of whole- 
some stimulation to learning and 
good citizenship is produced in the 
total student body. Of course, it so 
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happens that we don’t think very 
highly of the choosing of one or 
two pupils for specialized honors 
whether they are named by an offi- 
cial or chosen on their academic 
records. This plan seldom produces 
the best and most wholesome re- 
sults. A much better practice is that 
of honoring those pupils who have 
shown significant personal develop- 
ment over a period of years. At 
commencement or at some other 
designated time honor should be 
shown to al/ those pupils who have 
(1) made satisfactory progress in 
their courses and classes, (2) par- 
ticipated judiciously in the extra 
curriculum of the school, (3) year 
by year shown themselves to be 
good citizens, and (4) have shown 
at least a little individual creative 
ability in some line. 


Teachers for Turkey 


A FEW years ago, when faced with 
the problem of providing within a 
short time teachers for 40,000 small 
villages, the Turkish Ministry of 
Education conceived the idea of 
giving a one-year course to farm- 
ers so they could become instruc- 
tors. Only those farmers who own 
their land and have had some _pre- 
vious education are eligible for the 
course. Classes are held on suitable 


farms so that the candidates, work- 
ing in groups of ten under the su- 
pervision of a teacher, receive cul- 
tural and theoretical lessons each 
morning and devote the afternoon 
to practical work such as farming, 
building, and handicrafts. Farmers 
who pass the examinations given 
at the end of the course are ap- 


pointed as instructors, usually in 


their own village. 





Detention Room—A Catch-All for the 
Sinful 


JOHN CarR DUFF 
In the Clearing House 


e HE detention room is main- 
tained by almost all high schools 
because it seems to offer certain ob- 
vious advantages and conveniences 
for teachers. There was a time 
when each teacher might be ob- 
liged to stay in after school to 
detain a student. This obvious 
waste of teacher time was much 
reduced by the inauguration of the 
detention room. Now, in a school 
employing 20 or more teachers, a 
teacher would be assigned deten- 
tion duty only once a month. On 
that one evening the teacher could 
usually manage to get some of his 
clerical work accomplished while 
he watched the clock and kept a 
close eye on the students. 

The question of what the stu- 
dents ought to do, or might do, 
while they are putting in time has 
never been satisfactorily solved. In 
some schools it is required that the 
teacher who assigns a student to 
detention give him a definite task 
that will occupy him fully during 
that period. It is believed that this 
system improves the device of the 
detention room as it guarantees that 
the time will be spent in educa- 
tional activity. But there often 
arises a question as to who will 
check on the completion of the 
work. 

Where there is no definite task 
assigned, the responsibility of the 
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detention teacher may be less diffi- 
cult, or it may be more difficult. 
Some of the students may be ex- 
pected to sit in the detention room 
contemplating how wrong they 
were to comport themselves in such 


a way as to merit this punishment. | 


They may see their whole lives in 
retrospect and they may decide to 
lead better lives and try to grow 
up to be good and thoughtful 
and kind, like their teachers. But 
this contemplation is sometimes 
spoiled by a friend of the student 
standing outside and calling: “Hey 
Chuck! Whenya coming out?” 

Other students, especially regular 
customers, are less likely to use the 
detention period for meditation. 
They may study their home assign- 
ments. If they complete their home 
assignments during the period, they 
may not experience any sense of 
being punished. In fact, they may 
be quite satisfied that the time was 
well invested. 

Some students do not bring any 
homework. They sit in their seats 
and act bored and abused and try 
to talk with other students. Or they 
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may do nothing that is definitely 
wrong but still require so much 
watching that the detention teacher 
is more punished than they. 

Some teachers try to make the 
detention room a friendly, happy 
place by moving from one student 
to the next and talking with each 
in a friendly way, by helping stu- 
dents with their work, or by giving 
them encouragement. But there are 
other teachers who more or less 
spoil the whole idea of the deten- 
tion room because they are too 
casual about their responsibilities 
and do not bother to keep order. 

Students who are given detention 
are really disciplined more than it 
would appear. Some, when they 
have to stay after school, lose their 
opportunity to participate in certain 
athletic contests that are very im- 
portant to them. Others who are 
employed after school hours are 
likely to be late to work, and if 
they are late several times they will 
very likely lose their jobs. One case 
was reported where a student was 
given detention several days in a 
row because he did not have his 
work done, and the student lost his 
paper route. His mother, who was 
a widow, said she needed the 
money he earned. All these matters 
are only incidental, of course. The 
teacher who assigns a student to 
detention probably does not know 
about these things but is only doing 
his duty. 

Some teachers seem to think they 
can handle all their problems by 


sending more students to the deten- , 


tion room than all the rest put to- 





gether. This is unfair to the deten- 
tion-room teacher. The only way 
teachers can get even is to wait un- 
til other teachers are scheduled for 
detention and then send them a lot 
of students. One teacher keeps his 
classes disciplined almost entirely 
by using the detention room. 

Some progressive schools have 
been so pleased with the idea of 
the detention room that they have 
used it as a way to teach good citi- 
zenship. They have organized courts 
where there are judges and lawyers 
and student police officers, The 
judges usually sentence the culprits 
to the detention room. There is 
usually a teacher present to act as 
adviser because the student judges 
are often more stern than a teacher 
would be and sometimes the faculty 
adviser has to interpose in behalf 
of the convicted student. 

Detention is here to stay, and so 
is the detention room. It may be 
that some improvements may be 
worked out on the general idea. 
For example, students unable to 
cooperate might be sent to a kind 
of permanent detention room. If 
they got enough of this they would 
certainly be glad to cooperate, or 
they would drop out of school or 
transfer to some other school. But 
they would find that the other 
school has a detention room, too. 
Since the teacher is not supposed to 
use corporal punishment, it seems 
that detention is the best way of 
punishing students; and it is a 
deterrent, too, for students who 
have something they want to do, 
or have to do, after school. 











Rise of the People’s College 


LEONARD V. Koos 


In the School Review 


VW HO first applied the ex- 


pression “the people's college’ to 
the public high school I do not 
know. It was first applied to the 
junior college by William Watts 
Folwell, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, at a meeting of 
the National Education Association 
in 1875. In an address on the 
“Minnesota Plan,” he advocated 
development in that state of a 
strong system of secondary schools 
that would comprehend not only 
the usual lower levels of work but 
also upward extension to include 
the first two college years. Said he: 
“Such high schools as we con- 
template might indeed be called 
the ‘people’s colleges’.” 

The first junior-college units 
followed by a quarter-century or 
more the first advocacy of estab- 
lishing them by Folwell and earlier 
writers. The first private junior 
college was Lewis Institute of Chi- 
cago, established in 1896, which 
later developed into a four-year 
college and has since been joined 
with Armour Institute as the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology. The 
first public junior college was that 
developed in 1922 by extending up- 
ward by two years the Joliet Town- 
ship High School, and this unit has 
maintained an uninterrupted ex- 
istence ever since. 

The rapid growth of the move- 
ment is an old story. My Ccmmon- 
wealth Fund investigation in 1922 
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identified 207 such institutions. 
The total number reported in 1947 
is 648, of which 52 are completely 
new (this year) as junior colleges, 
while 25 others have been reopened 
and are in full operation again 
after having been closed during 
the war. The total enrolment of 
about 16,000 students in 1922 has 
increased to an estimated 400,000. 

The growth, however, has not 
been merely in numbers but has 
been fully as much an expansion of 
the program and purpose of the 
junior college. Most junior colleges 
began by offering only courses 
matching those given in the first 
two years of college or university. 
Popularization of the junior-college 
level, however, and the noncon- 
tinuance at higher levels of the 
great majority of students brought 
awareness of the need for terminal 
courses and curriculums, whose 
main emphasis at first was on 
preparation for occupation. But 
contact with many junior colleges 
finds an increasing concern with 
terminal general education. The 
trend is now toward administering 
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a general-education core for all 
students, as nearly alike for all as 
may be, accompanied by two- 
way opportunities for specialization 
which allow for (1) preparatory 
courses for those who will con- 
tinue their education above the 
junior-college level and (2) occu- 
pational preparation for those who 
will not continue. 

Junior colleges are grouped by 
the three main auspices under 
which they operate, namely, local 
public, state, and private. The serv- 
ices renderable by all three overlap, 
but it now appears that the local 
public unit offers the most con- 
sistent promise as a people’s col- 
lege. The local public junior college 
appears in three main types of 
organization. Although the exact 
number of each type is not known, 
for the school year 1940-41, only 
about a third of the local public 
junior colleges were separate two- 
year units, i.e., part of the local 
school system but housed separately 
from the high school; almost two- 
thirds were associated units, housed 
with high schools on either a 3-2 
or a 4-2 basis; and 10 were four- 
year units in systems committed to 
the 6-4-4 plan. 

For a comparative appraisal of 
these three main plans of incor- 
porating junior colleges in local 
school systems, visits were made in 
1941 to about a fourth of all such 
systems in the country. The follow- 
ing four years were spent in ana- 
lyzing the evidence, and the main 
findings of the recently completed 
report are: 





1. The curriculum of institu- 
tions of traditional organization at 
late high-school and junior-college 
levels, particularly in respect to 
general education, is perilously near 
bankruptcy. Certain outstanding 
curriculum developments in indi- 
vidual four-year junior colleges, as 
well as trends in courses taken by 
students in these four-year units 
considered as a group, are a guar- 
anty of reform. 

2. Comparison of the percentages 
of retention of students into the 
second college year and of distribu- 
tion of students to terminal cur- 
riculums finds the four-year units 
at an advantage. The superiority 
rests in part on the fact that guid- 
ance programs in four-year units 
are much more often unified and 
coordinated over both high-school 
and college years. The four-year 
units also achieve a higher degree 
of democratization as to socio- 
economic level of students. On the 
tenable assumption that continuity 
of membership in student organiza- 
tions strengthens them and en- 
hances their value, the four-year 
units are again superior. 

3. The larger proportion of in- 
structors in the four-year junior 
colleges who teach at both high- 
school and college levels is the best 
possible guaranty of intimate ver- 
tical articulation of courses and 
makes for greater enrichment of 
offerings at both levels. While 
teachers are about on a par as to 
preparation in all types of organiza- 


‘tion, students on the high-school 


level in four-year units are favored 
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by having larger proportions of 
teachers with more extended prepa- 
ration. The four-year unit is, there- 
fore, a potent means of raising 
standards of teacher preparation in 
later high-school years. 

4. In four-year units the almost 
universal practice is for all admin- 
istrative officers to discharge re- 
sponsibilities at both levels, making 
a close parallelism of administrative 
setup and supervisory practice de- 
signed to integrate high-school and 
college years. This is less often true 
in associations, and practices in 
two-year units discourage integra- 
tion. 

5. The policy of integration 
characteristic of four-year units 
decreases the cost of administration 
and supervision at the junior- 
college level and renders equal the 
costs for these services per student 
at high-school and college levels, 
whereas the costs in other organiza- 
tions are usually much greater than 
in high-school years. This lower 
cost, joined with lower costs for 
operation and maintenance because 
of dual-level use of facilities, makes 
the four-year unit the most eco- 
nomical type. 

6. Four-year junior colleges make 
actual use of a greater number of 
general and specialized facilities 
than do the other types. The dual 
use gives financial justification for 
better facilities. 

Comparison of the four-year 
junior high schools in the 6-4-4 
system with three-year junior high 
schools in other systems found the 
new four-year junior high school 


with the new lower secondary 
school a better unit than the three- 
year school, which in turn holds an 
established superiority over corre- 
sponding grades in the 8-4 pattern, 

Thus the main conclusion is that 
the 6-4-4 plan is the most effective 
and most economical means of 
bringing the full advantage of the 
junior high school and the junior 
college to the community. 

When one scans the educational 
literature for statements concerning 
the scope of service of the junior 
college, the proposal by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission in its 
report on Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth, projected in terms of 
groups of students to be served, 
impresses one as being the most 
comprehensive. Five groups are 
identified as those that may be ex- 
pected to attend. Little considera- 
tion is required to conclude that the 
four-year unit is almost made to 
order for rendering the compre- 
hensive service this report envisions. 

The promise and realization of 
the junior college as the people's 
college may be better understood 
by comparing it with the four-year 
colleges of a century ago. Looking 
first at the differences, the curricu- 
lums yield a_ striking contrast. 
Whereas the old college offered a 
rigid academic curriculum fully 
prescribed for all, the new college 
moves toward a flexible and adapt- 
able program spread across the full 
scope of life and living. 

Between 1829-32, the total 
annual enrolment at Harvard could 
hardly have exceeded 150 students; 
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the enrolment at Amherst for 1842- 
43 was 129. These limited enrol- 
ments are in striking contrast to the 
popularization of college education 
being attained. The next decade, 
through further localization accom- 
panied by the multiplication of 
upper four-year units in the 6-4-4 
plan, will see the degree of uni- 
versalization of the junior-college 
level approaching that reached by 
the high school following the first 
World War. 

Looking now at the similarities, 
one may mention first that the new 
college is, as was the old one, a 
four-year institution. Also, the pro- 
grams are alike in consisting of 
courses as both high-school and 
college levels. The age span (16- 
20 years) is identical for the old 
and new colleges. 

Thus the new college represents 
a restoration of the old, but it is a 
restoration cast in terms of democ- 
ratization. 

What has happened to the old 
college is in the main another story. 
Two aspects of the changes, never- 
theless, impinge on the new. One 
of these is the development of new 
content and courses at the upper 
college level. As the new courses 
were Offered, the more elementary 
courses formerly given in the upper 
years were depressed to the lower 
years to make room. The prolifera- 


tion of new courses in many fields, 
both academic and _ professional, 
made specialization in the upper 
years feasible, and the steadily ad- 
vancing age of the college student 
made it desirable. A differentiation 
of function developed, in which 
the lower years are now mainly 
concerned with general education 
and the upper years with academic 
and professional specialization. 

The other aspect of the change 
is one forced by the standardization 
of colleges around the turn of the 
century. The criterions set up in the 
number of “Carnegie units’ re- 
quired for admission to a standard 
college and the insistence on the 
separation of colleges from their 
associated academies forced an arbi- 
trary break at an arbitrary point in 
what is, in essence, a continous 
period of general education. The 
break was made at the place we 
now follow as the line of separa- 
tion between the high school and 
college. 

Thus the effect of general estab- 
lishment of the new four-year 
college will reintegrate two levels, 
now typically separate, that have 
been divorced arbitrarily. Through 
accentuating separation at the end 
of the junior-college period, de- 
sirable enhancement of specializa- 
tion at the level above will be 
encouraged. 


ETWEEN 1930 and 1940 the secondary-school enrol- 
ment increased twice as fast as the population group 14-17 
years of age, says the Boston Guidance News. 





Teaching English vs. Teaching About 
English 


VINCENT PAUL TRUNK 


In the English Journal 


lf NWITTINGLY thousands of 
teachers of English are sabotaging 
the cause of clear, accurate expres- 
sion, both oral and written, by their 
unfortunate approach to the prin- 
ciples that underlie our native 
tongue. In my own classes I follow 
a routine which, I feel, will be of 
help to those teachers desirous of a 
more realistic presentation. No 
matter how rigid the course of 
study, how traditionally conserva- 
tive the textbook, the technique can 
easily be employed. 

The text we use resembles other 
books of the formal school in that 
it presents language as a closed sys- 
tem of rules rather than as an or- 
ganic part of life, open to investi- 
gation and experiment, subject to 
changes and variations. An illus- 
tration of its technique will make 
this clear. The book contains an 
exercise prefaced with the follow- 
ing directions: “Write each of the 
following sentences, choosing from 
the words in parentheses the word 
you think is the right one. Write 
Original sentences, using as you 
think they should be used the ten 
words that you discarded.” Sentence 
No. 3 reads: 


Our club finally (adapted, adopted) 
Catherine’s plan. 


The implication is that one of these 
words is wrong. By the time my 
classes tackled this exercise, they 
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had learned to ask such important 
questions as, “What is the situation 
being described here?’ Although 
a few of the boys chose adopted, 
the word the authors of the text- 
book wanted, a good percentage 
realized that either word could be 
used depending on the actual situa- 
tion. If the club “accepted” the 
plan, ‘‘adopted” is the word to use; 
if, however, the club ‘made 
changes” in Catherine's plan, 
“adapted” is the word. And how 
they enjoyed making their points! 

Probably the best way to develop 
my thesis is to page through the 
text and show how my classes are 
trying to arrive at an understanding 
of what is good usage and in good 
taste. We are not too much con- 
cerned with rules of grammar but 
are trying to make our own obser- 
vations. In other words, we are at- 
tempting a scientific approach. 

Here on the early pages are sen- 
tences such as this one: 

My chum and (I, me) went to the 
game. 

The formalist would stress the 
rule of agreement between subject 
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and verb and would follow this 
with drill on the case forms of the 
personal pronouns. We do no such 
thing. We simply omit the first 
three words in the sentence. Then 
we try saying, ‘Me went to the 
game.” The dullest child sees the 
light and sees it quickly. 

Here the textbook technique 
would be boring and wasteful of 
time and perhaps, worst of all, use- 
less. Prepositions, long lists of 
them, would be studied and learned 
by rote. Then the rule that they 
govern the objective case would be 
duly stressed. 

Parts of verbs. — “The tele- 
phone (rang, rung) just after I 
had lain down to rest.” 

“Boys, let’s give a cheer for 
‘rung.’ ”’ 

“Ring, rang, rung,”’ sings out the 
class. 

The boys enjoy reciting these 
parts of the verbs like cheers or 
chants. Then I explain that the first 
two are real verbs, one denoting 
present time, the other past time, 
but that the third is only part of 
a verb (participle, if they want to 
know). Since it is only part of a 
verb, it cannot do the job of a verb. 
Then I usually go off on the two 
popular barbarisms. 

We done it yesterday. 

We seen the accident. 
and ask why these are poor English. 
The ready answer now is that 
“done” and “seen” are only parts 
of verbs and cannot do the jobs of 
real verbs. 

If the class wants to know how 
“done” and ‘‘seen” can be used cor- 
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rectly, I start a discussion of the 
perfect tenses. Here’s how. The 
third form of the verb is, as we 
have said, only a part of a verb. 
Consequently, it needs a helper. 
These helpers are “have,” “has, 
and “had.” 

“John,” and here I address one 
of the boys, “you came into the 
room 20 minutes ago, didn’t you?” 

“Now, John, go outside, stay 
there a moment, and then come 
in.” 

As he comes in and goes to his 
place, I say to the class, ‘‘John has 
just come into the room.” — 

I then advise them that there is 
another use of the “have, has” 
helpers. I ask Joe whether he goes 
to the movies often. He says that 
he sometimes goes three times a 
week. I now say, ‘Joe has gone to 
the movies two or tree times this 
week.” 

What I like to do at the end of 
such a lesson as this is to sum up 
the’ uses of “have” and “has.” 
Since we have a formal textbook, I 
lightly mention that this use of 
the helpers with the third form of 
the verb is called the “perfect 
tense”; that the helpers are some- 
times called “auxiliary verbs”; and 
that the third form, the form we 
call a part of a verb, is sometimes 
called a “‘participle.” We sum up 
in some fashion as this: ““When do 
we use ‘have, has’ helpers? Re- 
member John coming into the room 
and Joe going to the movies three 
times this week.’ With little or no 


_ difficulty we establish the principle 


that recently completed acts and 
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frequently repeated acts are ex- 
pressed by the “have, has’ helpers 
plus the third form of the verb. 

Agreement of verbs. — Confu- 
sion between ‘don’t’ and “doesn’t” 
can easily be dispelled by breaking 
down the contraction into its com- 
ponent parts. For example, a pupil 
who might say, “It don’t matter,” 
can readily be made to realize the 
mistake by breaking the contrac- 
tion into “It do not matter.” Try- 
ing to teach these forms of agree- 
ment by grammatical rules is large- 
ly a waste of time. 

Sentences beginning with the ex- 
pletive “‘there’’ also present diffi- 
culty. Using the descriptive tech- 
nique, we simply ask the pupils to 
omit the expletive and turn the 
sentence around. The ‘‘check’’ is 
sure and simple. For example, a 
boy says or writes, ‘“There’s 12 eggs 
in the box.” I ask him to drop the 
word there and try to say what he 
has just said. He'll say, “Twelve 
eggs are in the box” and feel satis- 
fied or ‘“Twelve eggs is in the box” 
and quickly correct himself. 

Agreement affected by an inter- 
vening phrase ending with a word 
in a number different from the 
subject is a rather insidious diffi- 
culty. Here I not only use the 
“drop-the-phrase” technique, but 


explain why the writer or speaker 
has the tendency to err. An ex- 
ample will clarify: 

Each of the children have blue eyes: 
Asking the pupil to drop the 
phrase “‘of the children” ordinarily 
helps to detect the error. When it 
doesn’t, I suggest that he think the 
word ‘‘one” after ‘“‘each,” as ‘Each 
(one) has blue eyes.” But I think 
we should go back to the original 
sentence and point out the villain 
—the last word of the intervening 
phrase. Let one of the pupils read 
the sentence, dropping the first two 
words and starting with ‘‘the chil- 
dren.” Then we'll hear “The chil- 
dren have blue eyes,” which all the 
class will agree is a good sentence. 
Laboratory work of this sort will do 
much to make our pupils more alert 
in their written expression, an im- 
provement that is bound to carry 
over into their oral expression. 

The preceding account will serve 
to show how teachers in a formal 
textbook setup can use a more real- 
istic approach in teaching English. 
That the pupils will enjoy it I am 
certain. That their achievement will 
be on a par with or even beyond 
that of the pupils taught by formal 
grammarians I am equally certain. 
Both assertions are based on my 
own personal experience. 


On the Credit Side 


FRANCISCO Junior High School, San Francisco, Calif., with 
a total of 20 Negroes in a student body of about a thou- 
sand, recently elected a Negro to act as president. 
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Should Education, Health, and Welfare 
Be Combined? 


COMMITTEE ON A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND SECURITY 


“af VERY official proposal for re- 
organization of the social activities 
of government has recommended 
the combination of education, 
health, and welfare into a single 
department or major division of 
the federal government. Since on 
previous occasions distinguished 
representatives of these professions 
have opposed the combination into 
a single department, it seems perti- 
nent to review the principal argu- 
ments which have been advanced 
for and against it. 

Reasons for the combination.— 
Multiplication of independent 
agencies means that each has less 
opportunity to secure the essential 
attention, assistance, direction, and 
coordination from the President 
and from Congress. Most students 
of government and administration 
have therefore argued in favor of 
grouping the executive functions of 
the federal government into the 
smallest possible number of ad- 
ministrative units. 

Numerous examples may be 
given of the interrelationship and 





*Co-chairmen were C. M. Bookman, 
Executive Vice-President, Cincinnati, 


Ohio, Community Chest; Ernest L. 
Stebbins, M. D., Director, School of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hop- 
kins University; and George F. Zook, 
President, American Council on Educa- 
tion. 
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From A Report of the Committee 
on a Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Security* 
sponsored by the American Council 
on Education and the National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The American Council 
on Education, 1947, 3-4, 19-32. 
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natural need for coordination 
among certain health, educational, 
and welfare activities. For instance, 
in the field of vocational rehabilita- 
tion there is a definite need for 
utilizing jointly the skills and serv- 
ices of education, health, and social 
welfare in meeting the needs for 
which Congress has made legislative 
provision. The activities and respon- 
sibilities assigned to the Children’s 
Bureau and presently emerging 
plans for an extensive program of 
school-health services also indicate 
the imperative need for the closest 
possible collaboration. 

An inevitable corollary of uni- 
fied direction of education, health, 
and welfare services is unified con- 
sideration of federal participation 
in financing them, The advocates of 
particular activities or fields of serv- 
ice will continue to press for their 
particular sphere of interest, but 
placing these services in a single 
administrative unit makes possible 
a well-rounded picture of social 
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need and the proper distribution of 
funds, 

Responsibility for actual admin- 
istration of most health; education, 
and welfare services has been re- 
served to the state and local gov- 
ernments, with federal assistance in 
providing needed funds through 
grants-in-aid. When these grants- 
in-aid are administered by separate 
and autonomous federal agencies, 
differences in procedure and de- 
mands on states and localities are 
almost inevitable. The comparabil- 
ity of administrative techniques and 
need for close coordination of the 
grants-in-aid constitute strong argu- 
ments for bringing these services 
together at the federal level. 

Reasons against the combination. 
—Such vocal opposition to unifica- 
cation as has been expressed has 
come almost entirely from those 
primarily interested in furthering 
the objectives of one or the other 
of the specific fields. 

Responsible health and education 
leaders have at times recommended 
the creation of separate executive 
departments of health and educa- 
tion or have favored the creation of 
a separate education authority or 
education commission. The argu- 
ment is that independent organiza- 
tion would avoid political attach- 
ments, assure direct representation 
to the President and Congress, and 
permit direct contact with educa- 
tional boards and institutions with- 
out going through a parent organi- 
zation. 

Adherents of each particular so- 
cial field feel that administrative 
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association with the other social 
programs which have large budgets 
will result in a tendency to keep 
the budget of a smaller unit low 
and also serve to reduce the atten- 
tion given the smaller unit. This 
objection has been raised as a pos- 
sible source of disadvantage to edu- 
cation on the ground that the 
federal agencies of health and se- 
curity operate large programs. 

Another argument advanced on 
earlier occasions was fear that as- 
sociation with welfare activities 
would give education activities the 
connotation of charity and social 
service. With the advent of the 
social insurances, however, the wel- 
fare and security service has come 
to occupy a position as a construc- 
tive and widely applicable force in 
society and provision of social serv- 
ices has constantly broadened to 
include an ever larger proportion 
of the population. 

The desire of each field for com- 
petent professional direction of its 
own activities and the fear of each 
that a professional man from one 
of the other fields might be chosen 
to head the combined organization 
have resulted’ in objections from 
some quarters. 

One further objection advanced 
is that education, health, and wel- 
fare have almost always considered 
that their interest has best been 
served locally through separate and 
independent administrative organi- 
zations. It is argued that any ad- 
ministrative combination of the 
three at the federal level would be 
a reversal of a widely accepted and 
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satisfactory pattern and might not 
only be confusing but might be 
considered a precedent and incen- 
tive for modification of state and 
local structures. 

President Truman’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan of 1946 completed the 
transfer to the Federal Security 
Agency of a substantial majority of 
the principal functions concerned 
with the conservation and develop- 
ment of the human resources of the 
nation. What further advantages 
are to be gained from transforming 
this independent agency into an 
executive department ? 

Arguments for departmental sta- 
tus. — It has been the tradition of 
this country to place the most im- 
portant functions in the hands of 
executive departments whose heads 
form the President’s Cabinet. The 
public prestige which the creation 
of a new Cabinet post for social 
affairs would bring to the social 
services would be of great value in 
furthering their objectives. 

The Cabinet is, of course, an 
extralegal body. But regardless of 
the strength of the Cabinet under a 
given administration, existence of a 
Cabinet officer for health, educa- 
tion, and welfare would be benefi- 
cial both to the consideration of 
these important aspects of govern- 
ment responsibility and for the 
part they could play in securing a 
well-balanced consideration of 
over-all government policy. 

To cite President Truman: “The 
size and scope of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency and the importance of 
its functions clearly call for depart- 
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mental status and a permanent 
place in the President’s Cabinet. In 
number of personnel and volume 
of expenditures the Agency exceeds 
several of the existing depart- 
ments.” 

Access to the White House is in- 
evitably easier for a Cabinet officer 
than for others. The facility with 
which one can secure attention to 
issues which are of mutual concern 
to other organizations is also in- 
creased if one speaks as a Cabinet 
official. Despite the fact that the 
Federal Security Agency was the 
logical organization to provide 
leadership for a certain committee 
on the United Nations, one of the 
executive departments with a lesser 
interest was asked to provide the 
chairmanship because it was thought 
desirable to have an officer of Cabi- 
net rank. 

Legislation creating executive de- 
partments has always given broad 
powers to the departments and their 
secretaries. Such broad enabling 
powers do not exist at all in the 
case of the Federal Security Agency. 
While the administrator has a re- 
sponsibility to eliminate overlap- 
ping and duplication of effort, he 
has no residual power to promote 
the health, welfare, and security of 
the people other than those specifi- 
cally granted to the separate units. 
Broad statutory powers can be most 
useful in permitting a department 
to undertake broad matters of re- 
search and promotion without spe- 
cific legislative authorization for 
each move. 

Finally, the additional prestige 
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and status of membership in the 
President’s Cabinet would mean, in 
many instances, that men of higher 
caliber and greater competence 
could be induced to head the social 
activities. 

Arguments against departmental 
status. — The major arguments 
against the creation of an executive 
Department come from (1) those 
who oppose the particular combina- 
tion of functions which have been 
proposed for such a department, or 
(2) those who object either to the 
existing responsibilities of the fed- 
eral governinent in these fields or 
possible extensions in federal par- 
ticipation. 

The current matter under discus- 
sion—the creation of an executive 
Department—is purely organiza- 
tional and affects the substance or 
intent of federal programs only in 
so far as it would give greater 
strength, prestige, and attention to 
these fields. 

The committee recommends: 

1. That an executive Department of 
Health, Education, and Security, headed 
by a Cabinet Secretary, be established. 

2. That the Department be assigned 
responsibility to promote the general 
welfare of the people of the United 
States by aiding and fostering progress 
throughout the nation in the fields of 


health, education, security, and related 
services. 
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3. That this objective be accom- 
plished by legislation converting the 
existing Federal Security Agency into 
such an executive Department and 
transferring the powers and duties of 
the Agency and its Administrator to the 
new Department and its Secretary. The 
matter of transferring to the Depart- 
ment any additional functions or units 
of other governmental agencies per- 
forming related services should be left 
for subsequent legislative or executive 
action. 

4. That the legislation creating the 
Department should leave wide flexi- 
bility and discretion to the Secretary in 
organizing the internal administration 
of the Department. The Committee be- 
lieves that the Secretary should be au- 
thorized to establish such offices, bu- 
reaus, and divisions as he deems neces- 
sary or desirable, but that the legisla- 
tion should specifically provide for the 
creation of Divisions of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Security. 

5. That legislation should provide for 
an Undersecretary and at least two As- 
sistant Secretaries to aid in the over-all 
management and direction of the De. 
partment. The committee believes that 
functional operating divisions or other 
units of the Department should be 
headed by career officers with high 
professional and administrative compe- 
tence in their particular fields. These 
latter positions should be nonpolitical. 

6. That the legislation include a pro- 
vision which would make sure that the 
creation of such an executive Depart- 
ment does not confer on the Depart- 
ment powers to supervise or control 
state and local agencies, either public 
or voluntary. 


oe” of the projects Unesco will undertake soon is the 
establishment of a world center for home and community 
planning. Its purpose will be to help in increasing housing, 
replacing wrecked towns, and expediting industrial reloca- 
tion. Unesco is also planning a model method for text- 


book analysis for use of member states. 
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Acoustical Materials 


GEORGE SCHULZ 
In School Business Affairs 


od ve acoustical treatment of 
classrooms in their normal uses is 
one problem; corridors, auditori- 
ums and music rooms, gymnasiums 
and swimming pools all constitute 
separate problems. When we con- 
sider the selection of acoustical ma- 
terials for use in these various situ- 
ations, we must analyze not only 
the acoustical problem itself but 
also the method of application and 
the means of maintaining this soft 
sound-absorbing material in effi- 
cient condition. It is especially im- 
portant that a proper material be 
selected so as to reduce to a mini- 
mum the chance that redecorating 
may kill the original acoustical 
value. 

There are many types of acousti- 
cal materials. One of the oldest is 
known as Acousti-Celotex, a cane- 
fiber composition with a perforated 
surface having a relatively high 
acoustical efficiency. Out of experi- 
mentation with this and various 
other materials there have devel- 
oped several principal types which 
ate more or less satisfactory: 

1. Cast units composed entirely of 
small uniform mineral particles held 
together with a Portland-cement binder. 

2. Cast units having a surface com- 
posed of or resembling small uniform 
granules, with gypsum or other suitable 
mineral binders. 

3. Cast units having a surface com- 
posed of or resembling irregular, rough 
granules, using gypsum or other suit- 
able mineral binder, 





George Schulz is Director of Build- 
ing Planning, Detroit, Michigan, 
Board of Education. Reported from 
School Business Affairs, XIII 
(March, 1947), 1-3. 
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4. Units having a mechanically per- 
forated surface which acts as a covering 
for the sound-absorbing material. 

5. Units which are mechanically per- 
forated extending into the sound- 
absorbing material. 

6. Units having what is commonly 
called a fissured surface. 

7. Compressed units composed of 
long wood fibers held together with a 
mineral binder and with no mechani- 
cally perforated surface. 

8. Felt-fiber or wood-pulp units with 
a surface not perforated. 

In the normal over-all use of 
acoustical materials, economy of in- 
stallation is one factor to be con- 
sidered. Another factor is the ease 
with which the acoustical qualities 
can be maintained. 

One of the most important 
things from the point of view of 
safety is the method of application. 
One of the most common is an ad- 
hesive applied directly to concrete 
or plaster surfaces. This method, if 
properly carried out, will give a 
very good treatment and is nor- 
mally acceptable to building depart- 
ments and fire underwriters. There 
have been failures in the adhesive 
application of the materials, how- 


‘ ever, and it is highly important to 


select material of good quality. 
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The use of wood-furring strips 
in the installation of acoustical ma- 
terials, although entirely satisfac- 
tory from an installation point of 
view, is frowned on by building 
departments for Class A construc- 
tion because of the air space be- 
tween the acoustical treatment and 
the surface above, which places this 
type of installation in the category 
of a non-fireproof material. 

There are other satisfactory 
methods of suspending acoustical 
materials through the use of pat- 
ented systems of metal suspension 
and splines, but the cost is prohibi- 
tive for general use throughout a 
school building. 

In discussing acoustical correc- 
tion for the various conditions com- 
monly encountered in school- 
building design, it is desirable to 
consider each problem separately: 

In a classroom we can normally 
obtain the proper correction with 
less expensive materials. Perforated 
fiberboard material applied directly 
to concrete slabs or plaster ceiling 
surfaces is efficient and can be 
maintained easily by simple wash- 
ing processes where surfaces are 
oil painted. When washing is not 
feasible either because of excessive 
gtiminess or too many previous 
washings, a coat or two of oil can 
be applied without affecting the 
acoustical efficiency. 

Acoustical treatment makes the 
corridor quiet to the point where 
conversation is comfortable. An eco- 
nomical type of material such as the 
perforated fiberboard described for 
normal classroom use is satisfactory. 
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In auditoriums and music rooms 
where special architectural treat- 
ment and effects are desired, such 
materials as the granule or fissure 
type can be used with a cement 
gypsum or magnesite binder. Here 
we have not only an acoustical 
problem, but also a sound-deaden- 
ing problem. Measures must be tak- 
en to prevent the sound from being 
conducted to other areas of the 
building. This normally is accom- 
plished through the installation of 
a sound-proof door. Lining of the 
heat and vent ducts with a sound- 
absorbing material is required to 
prevent the music being carried 
from one floor to another. 

Fiberboard acoustical treatments 
as a whole do not stand up under 
the rough usage and high humidi- 
ties to which gymnasiums and swim- 
ming pools ate subjected. We favor 
the use of metal decking with per- 
forated surfaces backed up with an 
acoustical board which provides the 
efficiency needed. The type now 
commonly used, known as Sana- 
coustic Holo-rib metal decking, is a 
structural roofing material as well 
as an efficient acoustical material 
and heat insulator. It is satisfactory 
in gymnasiums and swimming 
pools having the roof as the ceiling. 

Where we have swimmin,; pools 
with other rooms above, we can use 
the Sanacoustic type of treatment 
with aluminum metal pans; of, 
with concrete surfaces to work from 
probably the most satisfactory ma- 
terial is the cork type. This can be 
applied directly to the concrete or 
on furring strips. 
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Tests made by the Acoustical 
Materials Association indicate that 
the granular types of acoustical 
materials are paintable, particularly 
when nonoil-base paints such as 
casein or cold-water paints manu- 
factured for this purpose are used. 
In many instances, however, paint- 
ing has destroyed a large percent- 
age of the acoustical efficiency. One 
mistake on the part of the painting 
crew often completely ruins a per- 
fectly fine acoustical installation. 

There seems to be a great deal of 
misunderstanding as to the differ- 
ence between soundproofing and 
acoustical correction. Acoustical 
correction is simply the introduc- 
tion of material to absorb the nat- 
ural sounds which develop in a 
room and cause reverberation. 
Acoustical materials as such are not 
sound resistant. The greatest resis- 
tance to sound transmission is ob- 
tained by introducing dense bodies 
between two points. The denser the 
material used as a dividing medium, 


Experts in 


Public R lations 


the greater the sound resistance. 
One of the common difficulties 
encountered in acoustical-tile instal- 
lations is known as “breathing.” 
We have all seen examples of 
acoustical material which appears 
to pick up dirt. This is a result of 
the porosity of the material. The 
normal, hard, smooth-surfaced ma- 
terials with perforations are less 
likely to show up this unsatisfactory 
condition than are the granular 
types which, when new, have a 
more attractive appearance. Breath- 
ing develops more rapidly where 
mechanical ventilation is involved. 
In selecting acoustical treatment, 
consideration should also be given 
to the light-reflection efficiency of 
the material. The smoother the sur- 
face, the greater wiil be the light 
reflectivity; the coarser the surface, 
the more light absorbent it be- 
comes. Where high lighting effi- 
ciency is desired, it is important to 
select materials with the greatest 
light-reflection values. 


AMONG the extracurricular activities at Mast- 
baum Vocational School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is the school publicity club, which provides 


excellent training for students as well as being an invaluable service to 


the school. 


The club contacts teachers to get news of special events 





they’re planning, provides special assembly speakers from time to time, 
writes releases for local newspapers, and plans and puts on radio programs. 
The members learn from visits to local weeklies how a newspaper is pro- 
duced. Expenses are met through various projects such as selling candy, 
etc. 














Forty Thousand “First Americans” Who 
Can’t Speak English 


WILLARD W. BEATTY 
In the Journal of the NEA 


o!s may be somewhat of a 
shock to learn that there is a com- 
pact group of 15,000 children 
under the American flag who can’t 
speak English and for whom no 
school facilities are available. These 
children are not in Guam or Puer- 
to Rico, but in our American South- 
west — on the Navaho Indian 
reservation. Navaholand occupies 
an area as large as New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Massachusetts com- 
bined, where 55,000 Indian shep- 
herds and their flocks are scattered 
over a beautiful semidesert. 

Navaho are not nomadic, but 
their living follows the cycle of the 
grass, and most families have at 
least two homes 50 to 100 miles 
apart. One is a summer home, 
where there is summer grazing for 
the flock. The other is a winter 
home, where there is food and 
shelter for the sheep during the 
winter snows. The Navaho are 
poor, but they are also proudly 
selfreliant and, until recently, were 
selfsustaining. 

The Navaho resented the incur- 
sion of the whites, and finally were 
subdued by the American army un- 
der Kit Carson. Starvation brought 
about their surrender, and they 
signed a peace treaty in 1868, in 
which, among other things, the fed- 
eral government agreed to educate 
them, furnishing ‘‘a classroom and a 
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Willard W. Beatty is Director of 
Education, U. S. Indian Service. Re- 
ported from the Journal of the 
National Education Association, 
XXXVI (April, 1947), 300-01. 
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teacher for every 30 children of 
school age.” The 8000 Navaho 
were then returned to their former 
range and were issued sheep to help 
recoup their losses. 

Since then, the Navaho have 
again been selfsupporting. They 
made blankets and, later, rugs from 
the wool of their sheep and im- 
proved the craft of silversmithing 
learned from Spanish craftsmen. 

This has been the fastest grow- 
ing population group in the United 
States. The sheep also increased 
enormously in number, until at the 
beginning of the great drouth in 
the 1930's, the livestock was more 
than the semidesert grasslands 
could support. A progressive dete- 
rioration of the land was taking 
place. 

In the decades following the 
signing of the treaty, eight boarding 
schools with a capacity of about 
2000 were built for the Navaho. 
During the public works construc- 
tion of the 1930's, 43 community 
day schools were erected. 

The day schools had a seating 
capacity of 3500—and when they 
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were built there were more than 
20,000 Navaho children of school 
age. Uncle Sam had fallen far short 
of his promise. 

That was not all. The day school 
presumed the feasibility of road 
construction for school-bus service. 
Navaho families are widely scat- 
tered over the reservation, and it 
has thus proved infeasible to build 
school-bus routes. The maximum at- 
tendance at the day schools has 
never exceeded 1700 in any year. 

However, the building of the 
smaller community schools had one 
beneficial effect. It began to bring 
the adults, most of whom are not 
even English-speaking, into some 
contact with modern American life. 
Men and women flocked to the 
community schools to use the show- 
er baths, to wash clothes in the 
school laundries, to learn to use 
sewing machines, to sew their own 
clothing, and to build furniture and 
tepair wagons in the school shops. 
While it might not be practical for 
children to attend regularly on a 
day basis, it was entirely possible 
for whole families to camp on the 
schoolgrounds to use their facilities. 

The large central elementary 
boarding school has not proved best ; 
the community day school has not 
proved feasible. During the war, the 
Navaho themselves may have pointed 
the direction of the school pro- 
gram by building temporary dormi- 
tories for the community schools 
when lack of vehicles and curtail- 
ment of gasoline made necessary 
the discontinuance of such bus serv- 
ice as had been maintained. 
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The Indians asked that some of 
the smaller structures at the com- 
munity-school plants be turned into 
simple dormitories and in some 
communities the older men volun- 
tarily built ““hogans” to be used as 
dormitories to permit the children 
to continue their education. In- 
formal supervision was volunteered 
and many families contributed food 
for the school from the meager 
stock. Thus attendance at the com- 
munity school was maintained at an 
average of 1250 throughout the war 
years. 

The Navaho are intensely loyal 
to Uncle Sam, despite the fact that 
he has not always treated them 
quite generously, and when news of 
the war penetrated the reservation, 
young men and old began reporting 
voluntarily to the selective-service 
centers, bringing along their rifles 
and a package of dried corn to feed 
them on the journey to the “front.” 

The army accepted the first of the 
Navaho illiterates and sent them 
to their training centers where many 
non-English speaking illiterates were 
being made into soldiers. But the 
Navaho language problem proved 
to be beyond army techniques and 
most of these men were returned 
to the reservation. Later, other 
illiterates were rejected. 

The 3000 educated Navaho who 
did enter the armed forces covered 
themselves and their tribe with 
glory. The Marine Corps enlisted a 
selected group of 300 as “code talk- 
ers” to take charge of front-line 


‘communications because the Nava- 


ho language is “unbreakable.” 
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With the war over, the Navaho 
are demanding that the federal gov- 
ernment now build the schools 
which were promised in 1868. In 
1946, 27 representatives of the 
Navaho tribal council appeared be- 
fore committees of both houses of 
Congress and the Budget Bureau 
and held conferences with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

First in their requests for help 
was listed schooling for the 15,000 
children of school age on the reser- 
vation for whom no facilities exist. 

The Navaho have never asked 
their government to support them 
—but they point out that while 
their population has been multi- 
plied six times, whites have en- 
croached on their ranges and pre- 
vented normal expansion for their 
flocks. 

These proud selfsustaining peo- 
ple have seen their food supply 
dwindle until the individual caloric 
intake is less than the minimum we 
set for our defeated enemies. They 
are asking for the minimum help 
which will raise them to a level 
where they can again help them- 
selves. 

But, first of all, they ask for 


educational facilities which will 
give their children the rudiments 
of an American public-school edu- 
cation and which will train them in 
technical skills that will enable them 
to hold a job or use their own tre- 
sources to greater advantage. 

This simple beginning was prom- 
ised them by solemn treaty almost 
80 years ago and has been only 
one-fourth fulfilled. They want the 
rest of the promise fulfilled now, 

It will be costly. Each school 
erected on the Navaho desert must 
be completely selfcontained with 
water development, sewage dispos- 
al, production of light and power, 
homes for employes, dormitories 
for children at many of the schools, 
classrooms and shops for instruc- 
tion. Half of these things the aver- 
age public school finds already de- 
veloped by the community. On the 
reservation there is no community, 
and the school must build all. 

But without the education we 
have promised them, many Navaho 
may cease to be selfsufficient and 
have to become wholly dependent 
on welfare grants. This they wish to 
escape. The American people 
should wish, it with equal fervor. 


Radio Guide for Shiedeule 


“Goop LISTENING” is a bulletin prepared by the River 
Forest, Ill., schools to aid parents in directing the attention 
of their children to worthwhile programs. Programs are 
listed by hour, day, and radio station, and each recommen- 
dation is checked as suitable for primary, intermediate, or 
upper-grade students. Suggested programs vary greatly in 


type and level. 
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Britain’s Children’s Charter 


KENNETH LINpsAyY, M. P. 


In the Observer 


S EPTEMBER 1, 1939, was the 
date set by Mr. Oliver Stanley’s act 
of 1936 for raising the school- 
leaving age to 15 in England. The 
interval of three years was allowed 
in order to hasten the building of 
senior—now called secondary 
modern—schools so that the period 
following the age of 11 could be 
treated as a unit. The building pro- 
gram was being accelerated. The 
supply of teachers was adequate, 
and but for Hitler the age would 
have been raised. Between 1939 
and 1945, however, all building 
was stopped; over a thousand Brit- 
ish schools were bombed; and few, 
if any, male teachers were trained. 

A few weeks before D-Day, 
Parliament passed the most com- 
prehensive act in British history, 
setting statutory sanction on the di- 
vision of primary and secondary 
stages, abolishing all fees, preserv- 
ing the dual system of church and 
council schools, and once more in- 
serting a date for raising the 
school-leaving age to 15. 

The act compelled local authori- 
ties to submit comprehensive and 
detailed development plans and 
also to raise the school-leaving age 
within two years, in fact, by April 
1 last year. The date was postponed 
for one year, until April 1, 1947. 
Most of the plans are now ready, 
and they involve an expenditure of 
four billion dollars over the next 
20 years. But these plans must not 
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be confused with the short-term 
plans for raising the age. In fact, 
the government chose deliberately 
to concentrate resources on tem- 
porary, specially designed prefabri- 
cated classrooms and practical 
rooms, on the provision of school 
canteens to supplement family al- 
lowances, and on erecting light 
buildings for new housing areas, 
coupled with repairing bomb dam- 
age and completing unfinished 
schools. If we waited for model 
buildings we should have to wait 
10 years. 

Priorities are now fixed. Britain’s 
Ministry of Works has placed bulk 
orders for new buildings, and 
70,000 operatives have been allot- 
ted to educational needs. 

It might be argued that some of 
this labor would be better used in 
development areas or on housing 
immigrant workers, but that would 
be to deny any educational develop- 
ment and cause unemployment in 
the teaching profession. For, owing 
to a commendable effort, the output 
of teachers in 1947 will be three 
times that of 1939. After a slow 
start, the combined operations of 
Ministry and local authorities have 
opened 43 emergency colleges with 
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10,000 teachers, mostly exservice- 
men and women, in training. 

The keenness and quality of 
these students are universally 
praised. Moreover, the permanent 
colleges will absorb. 10,000 instead 
of 7,000 this year. There is only 
one drawback. The sex-ratio in the 
emergency colleges is one woman 
to five men. At the moment, owing 
to the fall of the birth rate between 
wars, there is a great shortage of 
women workers in Britain; but at 
the same time, owing to the recent 
rise in births, more and more young 
children are pouring into the 
schools. Unless there is a new cam- 
paign to recruit women teachers, 
primary and nursery schools will be 
faced with larger classes. This is 
serious, because unless young chil- 
dren are given more individual at- 
tention we shall continue to over- 
look physical deficiences and stul- 
tify ability, thus presenting to the 
secondary school and juvenile court 
insoluble problems. 

Young workers. — The loss in 
juvenile labor in Britain will be 
about 130,000 this September, ris- 
ing to 380,000 in December, 1948. 
After that the annual outflow will 
resume its present proportions, al- 
though the school-leavers will of 
course be a year older. It is diffi- 
cult to assess the effect on individ- 
ual industries. Children between 
14 and 15 do a host of different 
jobs, including messenger work, 
acting as van-boys, minor clerical 
labor, repetitive processes. It is 
clear that over the next 18 months 
British industry and agriculture will 


have to make some major adjust- 
ments. 

Here I must enter a warning. 
With a school-leaving age of 15 
and compulsory service at 18, there 
will be a tendency for boys and 
girls to snatch the first job with the 
highest wages and let training take 
care of itself. This only emphasizes 
the vital importance of giving tech- 
nical and cultural training in the 
National Service period. 

Even more difficult to estimate is 
the impact of the change on family 
life and economy. Young workers 
are earning large wages, and 
mothers will miss the contribution 
of perhaps $4.00 a week in ex- 
change for a family allowance of 
$1. It may be harder to enforce by- 
laws about morning and evening 
work. Local authorities will need a 
few more inspectors, clerical, and 
domestic workers, and, in my opin- 
ion, a larger grant from the state. 

Why, then, is so much impor- 
tance attached to this reform? We 
in Britain have the lowest school- 
starting age in the world; only 
America and some parts of Canada 
have a leaving-age higher than 14. 
Universal secondary education is a 
truncated growth unless every child 
can have a minimum of four years 
after the primary stage. These four 
years must be planned as a whole; 
there is little advantage in exchang- 
ing a year of blind-alley employ- 
ment for a year of marking time. 

Two recent reports from Scot- 
land underline the supreme im- 
portance of reforming both the 
method and content of primary and 
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secondary education. The latter re- 
port says: “Secondary education 
must build on a reformed primary 
schooling, concern itself with every 
form of provision for boys and 
girls between 12 and 18, and look 
forward to its own consummation 
in the varied educational activities 
of adult life.” Here, in my opinion, 
is the only answer to the doubters 
and critics. The addition of an 
extra year conceived in isolation is 
not the heart of the matter. What 
comes before and follows the extra 
year is all-important. 

The English method is to learn 
by experiment and practice. There 
are scores of things young people 
want to do together outside the 
subject-ridden classroom. They 
want to learn to swim, to use maps, 
to undertake surveys, to make and 
build things, to climb, to cook, to 
talk a foreign language, to keep 
accounts—to mention only a few 
normal accomplishments still out- 
side the school certificate. Above 
everything, they want their curiosity 
aroused, their interests stirred, and 
the most careful vocational guid- 
ance on the imaginative lines so 
long familiar in Birmingham, 


where parents and industrialists 
play a large part in cooperation 
with the schools. They will be 
better citizens if they enjoy the 
years when they are young. 

Time for courage-—Although 
the method is improvisation, the 
idea is revolutionary. The children 
are in good health. A fine crop of 
teachers, matured by war experi- 
ence, is emerging from the col- 
leges; they will need sympathetic 
guidance from inspectors and ad- 
ministrators. Give the teachers the 
equipment and the buildings as 
soon as possible and let them get 
on with the job. 

Britain is the first European 
country to try out secondary educa- 
tion for all. The only case for such 
a reform at such a time is the dire 
need to raise the general level, to 
elevate the race, to broaden hori- 
zons and deepen understanding, 
without jeopardizing the standards 
which have been built up by 40 
years of patient, ill-paid work in 
the grammar schools of England. It 
will require sympathy from parents, 
inspiration and devotion from 
teachers, and no little administra- 
tive genius from the authorities. 


mM OME time ago the Austrian United Nations Association 
began negotiations toward establishing a central institute 
for international teaching in Vienna. They have opened a 
competition to teachers on the subject of ‘Schools and 
World Friendship.” Those taking part in this contest will 
be given preference in teacher exchanges with other coun- 
tries when eventually they are arranged. 
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EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Why No Federal Aid?—Why didn’t 
a federal-aid-to-education bill pass 
at the last session of Congress? 
Early in the year it was assumed 
that approval in 1947 was a cer- 
tainty. A tally of reasons given in 
Washington includes: 

1. The last Congressional session 
was determined to reduce federal 
expenditures. GOP leaders declined 
to create new federal services which 
would cost millions. 

2. Senator Taft, GOP policy 
maker and sponsor of a federal-aid- 
to-education bill, did not work very 
vigorously to see his own measure 
through to approval. His luke- 
warm attitude was a tip-off to 
others not to “exert themselves’’ on 
behalf of aid to education. 

3. State legislatures rushed 
through many state-aid bills for 
their school systems. In toto, the 
states appropriated much more than 
the $350,000,000 asked for in fed- 
eral aid—and Congressmen knew 
it. 

4. The “educational lobby”’ failed 
to win over those Congressmen who 
still had doubts regarding the wis- 
dom of federal aid to education. 
The “lobby” failed to answer one 
key question of many on-the-fence 
Congressmen: “Why should the 
deficit-laden federal government 
give money to the states for their 
schools when all of them have 
comfortable balances in their treas- 
uries ?”” 


Atoms and Batting Averages.—Pro- 


fessors and graduate students of 29 
middle-western universities have 
the security of the nation in their 
hands. So says David Lilienthal, 
head of the Atomic Energy Com. 
mission. He adds that these men 
and women are working “‘on great 
things” so far as the future of 
atomic energy is concerned. 

These scientists, says Chairman 
Lilienthal, are not looking merely 
for new sources of power. They are 
Opening ‘‘a new period of human 
history in which man can use 
knowledge to get everything he 
needs from nature.” 

At the same time, it is not hard 
to grasp the basic facts about nu- 
clear fission, says Lilienthal. “Every 
school child can and should have 
these facts. To keep a box score of 
a major ball game or to figure out 
batting averages seems to me to be 
a formidable undertaking compared 
to acquiring an understanding of 
the essential facts about atomic 
energy.” 


Laws without Money.—There was 4 
time when, if Congress passed a 
permanent law, it could be con 
sidered permanent. And if that 
statute authorized funds, it could 
also be assumed that the money 
would be forthcoming automati- 
cally. 

But there is nothing either per- 
manent or automatic about the 
$75,000,000 school-lunch law of 
the $29,300,000 George-Barden 
Act. It was thought that the fight 
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for these measures had been won 
once and for all. The last session 
of Congress showed this was not 
the case. 

For example: There were serious 
attempts in Congress to stop all 
federal participation in the school- 
lunch program. When that did not 
succeed, there were attempts to 
provide only a token payment of 
U. S. money to the states. The 
House agreed to provide $45,000,- 
000; the Senate was willing to go 
as high as $65,000,000. At no time 
was there a feeling of obligation 
to provide the full $75,000,000 au- 
thorized by law. (Final appropria- 
tion for 1948—$65,000,000. ) 

Views expressed on the House 
and Senate floors showed that many 
national lawmakers do not want 
the school-lunch program to remain 
permanently on the statute books. 
Next year these lawmakers will 
make another attempt to scrap the 
school-lunch law. Educators will 
have to fight again to keep the law 
intact. 

Or, take the George-Barden Act. 
This law extends vocational educa- 
tion, authorizing $29,300,000 for 
that purpose. But Congressional 
policy-making officials had no in- 
tention of paying out the full 
amount. They tried to hold appro- 
priations down to $14,200,000; 
then to $17,750,000; and finally 
agreed to provide $19,800,000— 
some ten million short of the au- 
thorized figure. How much will be 
forthcoming next year depends on 
how successfully vocational edu- 
cators again stand their ground 


IN 
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against lawmakers who would viti- 
ate their own enactments. 


Office of Education Gets Increase.— 
Look over the statements which the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
has presented to Congress during 
the past 10 years to justify his an- 
nual budgets, and what do you 
find? Scholarly and involved rea- 
soning on values of education and 
on the rather vague relation of fed- 
eral government to our schools. 
While Congressmen respected these 
views, they were hardly stirred by 
them. 

This year the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education spoke a different lan- 
guage. He told Congress that he 
wanted more money to do three 
things: help public schools do bet- 
ter jobs in health education and in 
science instruction and to develop a 
“zeal for democracy” and a “‘dis- 
taste for totalitarianism” in pupils 
of all ages. He argued that his 
office must provide these services 
to school systems in order to bol- 
ster national security. 

Congress understood. It allowed 
an increase in the 1948 appropria- 
tion for Office of Education salaries 
from $1,252,900 to $1,633,900. 
The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee said: ‘““We note with satis- 
faction the inclusion of the democ- 
racy vs. communism program.” 

Commissioner Studebaker is now 
hiring additional specialists in 
health, science, and social studies. 
These will work with state and lo- 
cal school systems to develop 
teacher-training institutes, seminars, 
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conferences, publications, and dem- 
onstrations. All this activity will 
represent ‘‘a national attack to 
strengthen America by strengthen- 
ing the weak spots in its educa- 
tion.” 


On-the-farm Training.—A little over 
two years ago a scattered number of 
veterans decided they could best 
take advantage of the GI training 
benefits by learning to become bet- 
ter farmers. Thus on-the-farm 
training first appeared on the Vet- 
erans Administration reports as en- 
rolling a few thousand veterans. 
Today farm training enrols nearly 
200,000 persons—and may reach 
500,000. At the moment this type 
of training is Washington's ex- 
plosive issue. 

Of the 2000 bills on behalf of 
veterans introduced in the first ses- 
sion of Congress, the on-the-farm 
training bill was among the very 
few to be passed. It represented the 
session’s most important enactment 
touching on education. 

The bill provides that veterans 
enrolled in farm training are to be 
paid the same subsistence as vet- 
erans enrolled in colleges or other 
approved schools. To prevent the 
mushrooming of “‘quickie’’ courses, 
Congress wrote into the law mini- 
mum requirements for farm train- 
ing. This action should not only 
prevent abuses, but should encour- 
age state and local authorities to 
work out in detail sound and useful 
training goals and activities for vo- 
cational agriculture. Thus this field 
will benefit for years. 
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But foes of the program say that 
unless the states do an unusually 
good job of planning and super- 
vising, here is what wili happen: 

Farmer Jones, who makes a good 
living on his farm, will sign up for 
a few hours of school a week— 
actually a lark for Jones. In return 
for his pleasant and profitable hours 
he will get from $65 to $90 a 
month. 


New Federal Agency.—The Presi- 
dent finally created the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships to select U. §. 
students who are to study abroad 
under the Fulbright Act, passed 
more than a year ago by Congress. 

Members of the board are: Gen- 
eral Omar N. Bradley, Administra- 
tor of Veterans Affairs; John W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner, U. §. 
Office of Education; Francis 
Spaulding, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, New York State; Helen C. 
White, Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Laurence 
Duggan, Director, Institute of In- 
ternational Education; Ernest O. 
Lawrence, Professor of Physics, 
University of California; Sarah 
Blanding, President, Vassar Col- 
lege; Walter Johnson, Professor of 
History, University of Chicago; 
Charles S. Johnson, President, Fisk 
University; and Martin P. Mc 


Guire, Dean of the Graduate 
School, Catholic University of 
America. 


It will be late 1948 before any 
students are sent overseas to study. 
The government is moving vety 
slowly in this uncharted area. 
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Educational News 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Sherwood Dodge Shankland, execu- 
tive-secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators for 
25 years, May 27. 

Fletcher Harper Swift, former pro- 
fessor of education, University of 
California at Berkeley, May 28. 

David Worcester, president of Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton, N. Y., June 20. 

Philip Curtis Nash, president of the 
University of Toledo, Ohio. 

Frank A. Jensen, superintendent of 
the LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School and Junior College, Peru, Ill. 

James H. Hickman, editor of the 
West Virginia School Journal. 

William B. Hatcher, president of 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. 

Otis William Caldwell, professor 
emeritus of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS: 


Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of 
the Kansas City, Mo., schools and 
president of the American Association 
of School. Administrators, has been 
elected to head the Chicago, IIl., 
schools. 

Ernest F. Forbes, head of the Attle- 
boro, Mass., schools, is now super- 
intendent of the New Britain, Conn., 
system. 

J. B. McNiel has been chosen to 
superintend the Wichita Falls, Tex., 
schools, replacing H. D. Fillers, who 
has resigned after 16 years of service. 

J. W. Edgar, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Orange, Tex., public 
schools, has been selected to replace 
Russell A. Lewis, resigned, as chief 
school officer at Austin, Tex. 

Natt H. Burbank, of Concord, N. 
H., has taken a position as superin- 
tendent in Melrose, Mass., replacing 
Herman H. Stuart, 

R. L. Williams has been elected 
to succeed E. W. Jackson as head of 
the Beaumont, Tex., schools. 


Recently retired as superintendent 
of the Westfield, Mass., schools is 
Chester D. Stiles. 

John D. Rice, superintendent of the 
Kearney, Nebr., schools, has been 
appointed head of the schools at 
Aberdeen, S. D. 

J. McLean Reed has resigned as 
head of the Lima, Ohio, schools to 
accept a position as superintendent 
of the Danville, Ill., schools. 

Kenneth Oberholtzer, formerly su- 
perintendent at Long Beach, Calif., 
will succeed Charles E. Greene as 
head of Denver, Colo., schools. 

Lee J. McEwan has resigned as 
superintendent at Binghamton, N. Y. 

Herbert C. Clish, superintendent of 
schools at New Rochelle, N. Y., will 
succeed Curtis E. Warren, who was 
dismissed, as head of the San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., system. 


CHANGES IN STATE DEPARTMENTS: 


George F. Budd has been appointed 
director of teacher education and cer- 
tification, Washington State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

The California State Department of 
Public Instruction announces the fol- 
lowing recent appointments: “Aubrey 
A. Douglass, associate superintendent 
and chief of the division of teacher 
education; Frank M. Wright, associate 
superintendent and chief of the divi- 
sion of public-school administration, 
organization, and finance; Ralph R. 
Fields, associate superintendent and 
chief of the division of instruction. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


New president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, succeeding Nicholas Murray 
Butler, is General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

John Whitelaw, former assistant 
director of the foreign service in- 
stitute, Department of State, has been 
chosen to replace Florence E. Bam- 
berger as chairman of the depart- 
ment of education at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Ralph Waldo Swetman has resigned 
as president of the Oswego, N. Y., 
State Teachers College. 

New dean of the University of 
Illinois College of Education is Wil- 
lard B. Spalding, superintendent of 
the Portland, Ore., schools. He re- 
places Walter S. Monroe. Ray H. 
Simpson has been appointed associate 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

New associate professor of educa- 
tion, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, is Truman M. Pierce. 

Arthur H. Moehlman, of Ohio State 
University, has taken a position as 
professor of the history and philosophy 
of education at the State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 

William Paul McLure has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of educa- 
tion, University of Mississippi. 

Frederick C. Landsittel, of the de- 
partment of education, Ohio State 
University, has retired. 

John Spangler Kieffer, now assis- 
tant dean of the college, has suc- 
ceeded Stringfellow Barr in the presi- 
dency of St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Md. 

Glenn Kendall, dean of the school 
of education, University of Maine, 
Orono, has been named chairman of 
the division of education and psychology 
and director of the summer session at 
San Francisco, Calif., State College. 
His position at the University of 
Maine will be filled by Mark R. Shib- 
ler, head of the Belmont, Mass., 
school system. 

New director of extension studies 
and training and associate professor 
of education at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, is Emil Jorgen- 
sen, 

Among the new appointments at 
New York University School of Edu- 
cation are: Beatrice J. Hurley, of 
Bronxville, N. Y., assistant professor 
of early childhood and elementary 
education; Walter A. Anderson, su- 
perintendent of the Minneapolis, 


Minn., schools, professor of educa 
tion and chairman of the department 
of administration and supervision; 
Theodore Brameld, University of Min. 
nesota, as professor of the philosophy 
of education; Theodore D. Rice, Okla. 
homa A and M College, professor 
of secondary education. 

Carl M. Horn, chief of vocational 
guidance, Michigan State Department 
of Public Instruction, has resigned 
to become an associate professor at 
Michigan State College. 

Lawrence D. Haskew, director of 
teacher education, Emory University, 
Ga., has been appointed to succeed 
B. F. Pittenger as dean of the college 
of education, University of Texas at 
Austin. John Dotson, of Atlanta, 
Ga., succeeds Mr. Haskew at Emory 
University. 

Leo Harris, superintendent of the 
Carmel Unified District Schools, Calif, 
has resigned to take a position at 
the University of Oregon. 

New president of the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
is Fred Dow Fagg, dean of faculties, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. 

James Gee, dean of Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, has _ been 
elected president of East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce. 

James P. Cornette, dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Baylor 
University, will succeed J. A. Hill 
as president of West Texas State 
Teachers College at Canyon when he 
retires next year. 

Henry M. Gunn, of the University 
of Southern California, has been 
named to succeed C. A. Howard, re- 
tired, as president of Oregon College 
of Education at Monmouth. 

George Willard Frasier has re- 
signed as president of Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley. 

Succeeding C. A. Morey as presi- 
dent of Findlay, Ohio, College is 
H. Clifford Fox. 

Harold Walter Stoke, now presi- 
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dent of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, has been elected to the presi- 
dency of Louisiana State University. 

Replacing Dennis H. Cooke as presi- 
dent of East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, N. C., is John De- 
catur Messick, dean of instruction at 
New Jersey State Teachers College. 
Dr. Cooke has been named director 
of teacher training, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. 

Joseph E. Gibson, director of the 
summer session and professor of edu- 
cation at Tulane University, has been 
named to replace Joe Farrar, resigned, 
as president of Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, La. 

Ralph Evans, head of the depart- 
ment of education, Washburn Muni- 
cipal College at Topeka, Kans., has 
been named professor of education 
and head of the department at Fresno, 
Calif., State College. 

Paul L. Essert, superintendent of the 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., schools, has 
been named professor of education 
and head of the adult education de- 
partment at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. John R. Barnes, as- 
sistant superintendent, will fill his 
position at Grosse Pointe. 

Succeeding Lewis Webster Jones as 
president of Bennington, Vt., College 
is Frederick Burkhardt, associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

J. Marshall Hanna, of Western 
Michigan College of Education, re- 
cently joined the faculty of the Ohio 
State University College of Education. 

William A. Black, of the Washing- 
ton State Department of Public In- 
struction, has been named head of the 
department of education at Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
replacing C. W. Street, retired. 

New head of the department of 
education, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, is Thomas O. Mar- 
shall, Jr., chairman at American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 
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C. J. Anderson recently retired from 
his position as dean of the school of 
education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Thomas O. Bellwood has resigned 
the presidency of Arizona State Col- 
lege. 

Walter Dearborn, formerly profes- 
sor of education and director of the 
psycho-educational clinic, Harvard 
University Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, has been named head of the 
department of education and psychol- 
ogy, Lesley College, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

Arthur H. Rice has resigned as 
editor of the Michigan Education Jour- 
nal to become managing editor of the 
Nation's Schools. 

New editor of the Virginia Journal 
of Education, replacing Henry G. Ellis, 
is Robert F. Williams. 

New president of the National Edu- 
cation Association is Glenn E. Snow, 
president, Dixie Junior College, St. 
George, Utah. 

Kendric N. Marshall, Brockton, 
Mass., has been appointed to succeed 
Harold Benjamin as director of the 
division of international education re- 
lations, U. S. Office of Education. 

John R. Emens, president of Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., 
has been elected to head the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Harvey Nathaniel Davis, president 
of Stevens Institute of Technology, is 
the new president of the American 
Association for Adult Education. 

New president of the Philosophy 
of Education Society is Theodore 
Brameld. 


THE 85th annual meeting of the 
National Education Association was 
held in Cincinnati on July 7-11 
with over 2000 delegates partici- 
pating in the actions of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. A_ general 
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membership meeting was not held 
because of the difficulty in securing 
proper accommodations for such a 
large group. On the subject of 
strikes a resolution was passed stat- 
ing: ‘“The association condemns the 
violation of contracts by teachers, 
believes that the strike is an un- 
satisfactory method of solving pro- 
fessional problems, deplores the 
existence of conditions which have 
caused teachers to strike, and urges 
that those within the profession 
assume a larger share of the re- 
sponsibility for the removal of 
these conditions.” 

On the subject of universal mili- 
tary training, the delegates ap- 
proved the following statement: 
“The NEA recognizes that we live 
in a world torn by increasing social, 
political, and economic tensions, a 
world in which the structures de- 
signed to provide peace have yet to 
be completed. To be secure in such 
a world, we must be strong. The 
NEA is convinced, therefore, that 
the American people must at this 
time be responsible for their own 
security, and calls upon the Con- 
gress of the U. S. to enact such 
legislation as may be required to 
provide adequate national defense. 
The NEA nevertheless condemns 
any form of legislation which in 
the name of national security sets 
up parallel educational agencies 
that absorb or supplant the pro- 
grams of educational facilities now 
in existence. Further, the associa- 
tion believes that national security 
rests not only upon an adequate 
military establishment but also upon 


the physical vigor, scientific knowl. 
edge, basic technical skills, and 
civic competence of our people 
These are the responsibilities of our 
state educational systems.” 

The delegates approved the fol- 
lowing key objectives concerning 
professional standards: (1) The 
earliest possible elimination of 
emergency certificates without low. 
ering certification standards. (2) 
The requirement of at least four 
years of professional preparation 
for the certification of new teachers 
and continued progress toward the 
adoption of a minimum require. 
ment of five years. (3) Minimum 
salaries of $2400 for teachers with 
four years’ professional preparation, 
with annual increments for addi- 
tional experience and training ris- 
ing to a level of $5000 or above. 
(4) The admission of only those 
students with high personal and 
scholastic abilities to teacher-prep- 
aration institutions. (5) Liberal 
state scholarships to attract compe- 
tent young people into the teaching 
profession. 

An operating budget of $1,300,- 
000 for the coming year was 
adopted and it was announced that 
membership had reached an all- 
time high of 386,643. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made 
that new chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa, national professional fra- 
ternity for men in education, will 
be installed in the graduate schools 
of education of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo.; Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre 
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Haute; Iowa State College, Ames. 


THE Department of Public Infor- 
mation, Educational Services Sec- 
tion, of the United Nations has 
extensive printed material and 
visuals which are available to 
schools. The department also offers 
help in integrating work on the 
United Nations into school curricu- 
lums, according to Mr. Olav Paus- 
Grunt, Chief, to whom inquiries 
should be sent at, Lake Success. The 
section also arranges for attendance 
by students and teachers at open 
meetings of various United Na- 
tions sessions, provides tours for 
students, and arranges for special 
briefings at headquarters on UN 
problems by distinguished members 
of the Secretariat. It also arranges 
for speakers to address schools. 


Aupio-Visual Awards will be pre- 
sented to schools and colleges 
doing outstanding work in audio- 
visual education at the end of the 
1947-48 academic year by the De- 
partment of Secondary Teachers of 
the NEA, according to a recent 
announcement by Dr. J. E. Dugan, 
president. ‘‘Pilot’’ schools from 
coast to coast are being selected to 
compete for the awards. To qualify, 
schools and colleges must have a 
majority of teachers at all grade 
levels making curricular use of 
audio-visual materials of various 
types. In addition to receiving rec- 
Ognition in the form of “Oscars,” 
the winning schools will be eligible 
for awards of new equipment and 
materials, including projectors, 


screens, films, etc. The project is 
under the supervision of Dr. Wil- 
liam Lewin, Weequahic High 
School, Newark, N. J., from whom 
application forms may be obtained. 


AT the Mexico City general confer- 
ence of Unesco to be held in 
November, the applications for 
membership of Italy and Austria 
will be presented. 


THE American Book Center for 
War-Devastated Libraries, has, dur- 
ing the past year and a half, 
shipped nearly a million volumes of 
highly selected books and period- 
icals abroad. The desperate and 
continued need for American pub- 
lications to serve as tools for phys- 
ical and intellectual reconstruction 
has been made vividly apparent by 
appeals from men of learning in 
many lands and from Americans 
who have seen that need, including 
the editor of this publication who 
spent a month in Europe this past 
summer. The Book Center, con- 
tinuing its program through 1947, 
is making a renewed appeal for do- 
nations of books and periodicals, 
for publications of intellectual 
merit in all fields, and particularly 
for volumes published in the last 
ten years. Such donations to their 
program will help in the recon- 
struction which must preface world 
understanding and peace. Of spe- 
cial value are complete or incom- 
plete files of the EpucaTION DI- 
GEST, according to the Center. Ship 
contributions to the American Book 
Center, c/o the Library of Con- 
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gress, Washington 25, D. C,, 
freight prepaid, or write to the 
Book Center for further informa- 
tion. 


Stx American educators attended 
the Unesco Seminar on Educa- 
tion for International Understand- 
ing held July 21 through August 


30 in Paris under the direction of ° 


Dr. Howard E. Wilson of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. Teachers from the 30 
member states of the United Na- 
tions attended the seminar. 


A sERIES of bulletins has been pre- 
pared by Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., as aids to teachers 
in presenting the work of commu- 
nity agencies. The following publi- 
cations may be secured for 50c 
each: A School Program for Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Field 
Trips to Health and Welfare 
Agencies, Student Speakers for 
Community Service Interpretation, 
and Youth Serves the Community. 
A reading list, Building Together, 
is available for 15c. The publica- 
tions may be secured from Commu- 
nity Chests and Councils of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., 155 East 44th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


TEN children of school age or 
under lose their lives by fire in the 
United States every day. School ad- 
ministrators and teachers who are 
in need of reference data or guid- 
ance in connection with safety 
courses to combat this appalling 
loss of life will find a new pam- 
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phlet, A Curriculum Guide to Fire 
Safety, extremely valuable. It has 
been issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education in cooperation with the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion and Safety Research Institute, 
The pamphlet contains a complete 
fire safety study outline for ele. 
mentary schools and a list of books 
for general reference. The pam- 
phlet is available from the U. §. 
Government Printing O ffice, 
Washington 25, D. C., for ten 
cents. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

September 21-25, American 
School Health Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

September 22-24, National 
Council of County School Super- 
intendents, Indianapolis, Ind. 
DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


October 6-9, Association of 
School Business Officials, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

October 16-18, National Coun- 
cil on Schoolhouse Construction, 
Columbus, O. 

November 9-15, American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 27-29, American Ed- 
ucation Fellowship, Chicago, III. 

November 27-29, National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

December 16-18, American Vo- 
cational Association, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

December 27-29, National 
Council of Geography Teachers, 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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New Books 





Painting and Personality. Rose H. 
Alschuler and La Berta Weiss 
Hattwick. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946. 
2 vols. 582 pp. $10 per set. 
This book grew out of a discussion, 

during a conference held in Mexico 

City in 1935, concerning the meaning- 

fulness of children’s painting. The 

authors, both experienced in child psy- 
chology and in nursery-school work, 
felt that young children may expose 
in paintings their emotional experi- 
ences, their feelings, and ideas. Their 
study included along with each child's 
painting, the background of his life. 

Case studies and daily observations 

were made of the activities of 150 

children during an entire school year. 

A great deal of similarity of expres- 

sion was found among these children 

who came from five different nursery 
schools, whose racial and national back- 
grounds were widely varied, and who 
came from quite different social and 
economic levels. The research sup- 
ported the belief that two-, three-, and 
four-year-olds tend to express the same 
feelings through creative mediums that 
they express in overt behavior. Even 
at this age, however, some children 
concealed their true feelings in their 
overt behavior but expressed them in 
their paintings. Volume I lays the 
basis for understanding children’s 
work; volume II contains a brief bi- 
ography of each child studied. As the 
children are seen against their back- 
ground, the factors that seemed to 
make them paint as they did are noted. 


Counseling Girls in a Changing 
Society. Rosalind Cassidy and 
Hilda Clute Kozman. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 
428 pp. $3.75. 


This book should be of value to 
anyone concerned with counseling 
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girls either at the high-school or col- 
lege level. The first of the four 
parts, entitled “Orientation,” deals 
with the work of the counselor and 
discusses woman’s role in the past as 
well as at present; Part II, “Adoles- 
cent Girls,’’ contains chapters on grow- 
ing up and on what it means to be an 
adolescent girl; Part III, “Counseling 
Girls,” includes a _ recapitulation of 
the first two sections, a discusssion 
of girls in school and college, girls 
and their parents, girls in their 
communities, and preparation for 
counseling. Each chapter opens with 
a short outline of the contents and 
closes with a bibliography which the 
authors think valuable in expanding 
the points covered. In addition, 
there is at the end of the book a 
general bibliography, a bibliography 
of recent studies of youth problems 
in the United States, a bibliography 
of resources for teachers in inter- 
group problems, and of visual aids. 
The extensive lists of resource mate- 
rial make Counseling Girls in a 
Changing Society especially helpful 
in curriculum preparation. 


Introduction to Education. Lester 
D. and Alice Crow. New York: 
American Book Co., 1947. 547 
pp- $3.75. 


The authors, who have worked with 
students on all school levels, have in- 
corporated a wide range of topics into 
this over-all view of education. Part I, 
entitled ‘Fundamental Concepts in 
Education,” contains chapters on Ameri- 
can education from colonial times, on 
twentieth-century trends, on the aims 
and objectives of democratic education, 
on the organization and control and the 
financing of education. Part II discusses 
“Educational Personnel and Professional 
Relationships,” including the learner as 
a developing individual, teacher prepa- 
ration and selection, teacher placement 
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and opportunities in teaching, the 
teacher and his professional activities, 
and effective school administration and 
supervision. Among the “Basic Educa- 
tional Principles and Practices’’ con- 
sidered in Part III are: the curriculum, 
cocurricular activities, the development 
of selfdiscipline, guidance in education, 
educational measurement, and educating 
for physical and mental health. Part IV, 
“Special Aids in Education,’’ deals with 
textbooks and libraries, audio-visual 
aids. In Part V, ‘Nonformal Educa- 
tional Agencies,” the authors discuss 
the home as an educational agency, the 
educational contributions of organized 
religion, and the community and educa- 
tion. The function of educational re- 
search, educational surveys and studies, 
and experimentation in education make 
up Part VI, “Scientific Approach to 
Education.” 


Men Who Control Our Universi- 
ties. Hubert Park Beck. New 


York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. 
222 pp. $3.00. 


This unique study has grown out of 
the author’s belief that the social and 
economic background of governing- 
board members of universities neces- 
sarily affect their decisions on university 
policy. Using the list of members of the 
governing boards of 30 leading uni- 
versities as a basis, Mr. Beck proceeded 
to analyze such factors as the occupa- 
tions, salary and income, education, re- 
ligious and political preferences, ages, 
length of board service of members. 
Even such matters as the offices and 
directorships of corporations held by 
board members, their membership in 
societies and fraternal organizations, 
civic activities, contributions to lobbying 
organizations, listings in social registers, 
and views on certain educational and 
social issues came in for scrutiny. The 
author next evaluated his findings to 
determine the implications of these 
characteristics of board members for 
higher education in the future, con- 
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cluding with strong recommendations 
for making governing boards more rep. 
resentative of the whole population 
than they have been in the past. 


Controllable Community Characters 


istics Related to the Quality of 
Education. Truman Mitchell 
Pierce. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1947. 88 
pp. $2.25. 


Due to localized control of schools 
in America, schools differ greatly 
from place to place, and there is 
a close relationship between the char- 
acter of the community and the qual 
ity of the school. How may those com 
munity characteristics which exert the 
greatest influence on the schools be con 
trolled so as to bring about earlier ac 
ceptance of practices which educational 
experimentation and research have 
found to be desirable? This report 
of research by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council attempts an answer to 
that question. 


basis. 
Part I sets forth the purposes and 


background of the study; Part IfP 
“The Relationship of Community Facey 


tors to the Adaptability of Schools,” 
deals with such topics as good will 
toward education, community ander 
standing of what schools can do, fae 
tors which condition the expression 
of good will and understanding of 
education, the statistical relationships 


of community factors to the adapta) 
Part III, “Increase) 


bility of schools. 
ing Community Capacity for Produé 
ing Education by Guiding Community 
Change,” contains a discussion of th 
community, the tempo of chang 
community planning, and 


derstanding of What Education C 
Do.” 





Data on more than 
60 schools in the Council forms the 


zoning; 
Part IV is titled “Improving the Qual 
ity of Education through Public Ung 
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A World Citizen 


LEONARD S, KENWORTHY 
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This is a personal statement by Leonard S. Kenworthy, who was formefl 
head of the social-studies department of Friends Central School, Phil 
delphia, Pa., and is now on the staff of Unesco. 
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WORLD citizen believes in 
e necessity and possibility of at- 
taining a peaceful world society in 
which the worth of all persons is 
recognized and an attempt is made 
to develop every individual to the 
highest degree of which he is cap- 
able in order that each may con- 
tribute his best to humanity, share 
to the fullest extent possible in the 
common achievements of mankind, 
and enjoy the satisfactions of such 
a society. He is striving to bring 
about such a peaceful society, based 
on the ideal of a worldwide broth- 
erhood of man, in which there is an 
adequate standard of living for 
everyone, equality of educational 
opportunity, the provision and 
guarantee of suitable work for each 
individual, and the provision and 
protection of civil liberties for all. 
A world citizen is loyal to his 
community and to his country, but 
his primary loyalty is to humanity. 
A world citizen is constantly at- 
tempting to acquire the necessary 
knowledge. and to develop the es- 
sential skills for effective partici- 
pation in his community, in his 
country, and in the world. 

A world citizen is himself an in- 
tegrated individual, free enough 
from conflict, insecurity, and frus- 
tration that he can live at peace 


with himself and others, rather 












than projecting his own conflids” 
on the individuals and, groups with 
which he lives. He knows that a 
world society is built not only oa 
world organization politically, so 
cially, and economically, but that 
it is built on right relationships in 
the home and local community, 
and he endeavors to develop such 








relationships wherever he may 
happen to live. 

A world citizen realizes the im- 
portance of common ideals, com- 
mon purposes, common goals, and 
is constantly seeking to increase the 
areas of agreement among individ- 
uals, groups, and nations. At the 
same time he recognizes the impor 
tance of diversity and consequently 
strives for unity rather than uf 
formity. 

A world citizen is as objective 
as possible in his thinking. He at 
tempts to develop his opinions with 
a global perspective and to act ac 
cordingly. 

A world citizen has a philosophy 
of life or a religion which enables 


him to pursue this objective of 4 


world society no matter what ob 
stacles there are to its realization. 


His faith enables him to p vere 


whether this objective is achi 
in his lifetime or not. 


























